NATION-WIDE  CANNED  FOODS 


CONTEST  DRAWS  HUGE  CROWDS 


Throngs  of  spectators  jammed  Grand  Central  Palace  the  week 


of  March  29  to  watch  the  six  sectional  winners  compete  for 


championship  honors  and  cash  prizes  in  Canco’s  2nd  Annual 


Canned  Foods  Cooking  Contest.  During  the  contest  more  than 


leaflets — each  carrying  a  message  about  canned  foods 


7,000,000 


and  50,000  grocery  displays  were  distributed,  and  the  thou 


sands  of  women  who  visited  the  Canco  Educational  Exhibit  also 


received  copies  of  the  prize-winning  menus. 
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Universal  Corn  Cutter 

A  quality  producer  for 
both  whole  kernel  and 
cream  style  com.  Will 
single  cut  for  true  whole 
grain  corn;  double  cut 
for  cut  kernel  corn;  and 

►  cut  and  scrape  for 
cream  style  corn. 

Gives  big  increase  in 
yield  and  profits. 


The  most  important  move  in  the  corn  canning 
business  is  to  get  your  plant  fully  equipped 
with  modernized  machinery.  This  insures  a 
quality  pack  produced  with  greatest  economy. 

On  this  page  are  shown  "leader"  machines  for 
corn  canners,  and  this  equipment  is  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  complete  Sprague-Sells  line.  Prac¬ 
tically  every  machine  bearing  the  Sprague- 
Sells  name  is  a  leader  in  its  field. 

Mail  the  coupon  below  for  fully  illustrated 
catalog  showing  our  complete  line  of  depend¬ 
able  canning  machinery  for  all  food  products. 
No  obligation,  of  course. 

Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  Ali  Food  Products 


M  &  S  Hi-Speed  Filler 

Fills  any  liquid  or  semi-liquid  prod¬ 
uct,  and  handles  more  difficult  can- 
filling  jobs  than  any  other  machine 
built.  Fills  all  cans  exactly  alike. 
Action  automatic  and  continuous; 
unless  can  is  in  proper  position  to 
receive  it,  the  product  will  not  flow. 


Model  8  Corn  Silker 

Embodies  all  good  features  of  previous 
leading  silkers,  plus  a  number  of  out¬ 
standing  improvements.  Stronger,  more 
rigid  and  requires  much  less  space 
than  other  models.  The  ultimate  in 
corn  silkers.  Built  either  for  cream 
style  or  whole  grain  corn. 


FOOD  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 


Sprague-Sells  Division 


HOOPESTON,  ILL. 


Peerless 
Corn  Washer 

Removes  all  foreign  mat¬ 
ter  from  corn,  pumpkin 
and  other  large  round 
products.  Gently  tumbles, 
rubs  and  scrubs  product 
without  bruising.  Saves 
corn  and  cuts  labor  costs. 

OTHER  MACHINES  FOP. 
THE  CORN  CANNER  .  .  . 
Peerless  Rehusker  .  .  . 
Peerless  Corn  Trimmer 
. . .  High  Pressure  Washer 
.  .  .  Ear  Corn  Brusher  . . . 
Inspection  Conveyors  . .  . 
Ear  Corn  Blancher  .  .  .  Model  5  Cutter  .  .  . 
Knife  Grinders  .  .  .  Spiral  Conveyors  .  .  . 
Whole  Grain  Washers  .  .  .  Batch  Mixers  .  .  . 
Blending  Mixers  .  .  .  Syrup  System  .  .  .  Re- 
silker  .  .  .  Cooker-Fillers  .  .  .  Elevators  .  .  . 
Corn  Crusher  .  .  .  Corn  Shaker  .  .  .  Etc. 


Cob-Corn 
Trimmer  ^ 

A  simple,  efficient  ma¬ 
chine  for  the  canner  of 
"corn-on-the-cob".  It 
trims  all  ears  to  an 
exactly  uniform  length. 


FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

(Sprague-Sells  Division)  HOOPESTON,  ILL. 

Please  send  us  your  General  Catalog  No.  400. 

NAME . 

FIRM  . 

ADDRESS . 

CITY .  ST  A' 


Super  Husker 

Husks  from  120  to  IBO  ears  per 
minute  —  handling  all  the  corn 
that  two  operators  can  possibly 
feed.  The  fastest,  strongest, 
most  efficient  green  corn  husk¬ 
ing  machine  ever  built.  Takes 
no  more  space  than  a  single 
Husker. 


A-200-T 


CAMFRQN 


Twenty-eight  inches  of  vacuum  with  a  IV2  horse  power 
pump. 

Working  parts  totally  enclosed,  protected  from  acid,  steam 
and  all  foreign  elements.  Vital  parts  run  in  bath  of  oil. 

Exposed  shafts  and  important  parts  are  made  of  stainless 
steel.  Patented  four-roll  seaming  head. 
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No.  226 
VACUUM 
CLOSING 
MACHINE 


VACUUM  PACKING,  with  its  attendant  profits  is 
now  available  to  the  PACKER  whose  products  are 
enclosed  in  square  or  oblong  cans. 

THIS  MACHINE  places  him  on  the  same  footing 
with  the  packer  of  round,  sanitary,  vacuum  cans.  It 
enables  him  to  reach  those  markets  open  only  to  the 
vacuum  packer;  to  cut  his  costs  and  to  improve  his 
products. 


The  No.  229  Rotary  Flanger  automati¬ 
cally  flanges  or  rims  both  ends  of  the 
bodies  at  one  time. 

An  even,  uniform  flange  without  distor¬ 
tion  or  cracking  of  metal. 


Here  are  some  of  the  features  of  this  machine 


The  No.  176  Square  Can-End  Compound 
Applier  and  Curler  applies  latex  compound 
to  can-ends  by  use  of  a  die,  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  a  printing  press. 
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Expect  and  get 
this  Complete  Service 
when  you  buy  Cans 


Now  it  is  more  important  than  ever  for  canners 
to  be  sure  that  the  cans  they  buy  are  backed  up 
by  dependable  service  to  meet  every  emergency. 

Continental  through  its  32  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  has  the  man-power,  facilities  and  resources 
to  render  quickly  every  possible  service  for  its 
customers — permitting  them  to  concentrate  on 
getting  in  the  crops,  canning  them  and  selling 
the  packs. 

Most  important.  Continental  offers  the  high¬ 
est  quality  cans,  developed  by  men  who  have  de¬ 
voted  their  entire  lives  to  making  better  seams, 
better  coatings  and  better  enamels. 

Closing  machines,  designed  and  built  in 
Continental’s  own  machine  shops,  are  availa¬ 
ble  in  types  and  sizes  for  every  cannery  need. 

And  Continental’s  closing  machine  men,  lo¬ 
cated  right  in  the  heart  of  packing  activities,  are 
available  any  time  of  the  day  or  night,  quickly. 


When  unusual  problems  in  canning  arise  —  quick 
research  service  often  may  mean  the  difference 
between  profit  and  loss.  In  Continental’s  Labo¬ 
ratories  a  large  group  of  specialists  are  available 
to  render  Immediate  assistance — men  backed  up 
by  a  wealth  of  practical  experience  gained  in  help¬ 
ing  canners  all  over  the  country. 

Continental’s  many  factories  and  warehouses 
located  at  convenient  points  assure  the  quick 
replenishing  of  depleted  can  stocks  during  peak 
periods — a  factor  relieving  you  of  worry  during 
times  of  sectional  distress.  Also  getting  the  cans 
on  your  siding  the  quickest  and  cheapest  way,  is 
still  another  matter,  one  in  which  our  Traffic 
Department  excels. 

Guard  as  you  will  against  unexpected  develop¬ 
ments  and  emergencies,  there  will  come  a  time 
when  you’ll  need  help  and  need  it  quickly — that’s 
when  you’ll  be  glad  you’re  a  Continental  customer. 


Continental  Can  Company 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Truth  needed — There  is  a  fine  “howdy  do”  over 
the  pea  situation  in  this  neck  of  the  woods  right 
now,  and  the  same  thing  may  very  easily  crop  up 
in  all  pea  canning  regions  this  year.  Pea  planting 
schedules  were  thrown  out  of  line  by  bad  weather  and 
rains;  then  came  good  growing  weather,  more  rains 
which  interferred  with  cutting,  and  finally  real  heat, 
and  the  peas  “bunched”,  that  is,  came  too  fast  to  be 
handled.  So  a  lot  of  substandard  peas  resulted;  that 
is  substandard  in  the  eyes  of  the  trade,  and  in  the 
determinations  of  the  food  authorities,  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact  better  food  value,  as  food,  than  the  younger, 
less  mature  peas,  considered  by  the  same  authorities 
as  the  higher  and  highest  grades,  bringing  the  top 
prices.  The  canners,  naturally,  are  anxious  to  get  rid 
of  these  low  grade  peas,  and  are  urging  their  brokers 
to  sell  them,  but  they  both  lack  the  moral  courage  to 
offer  them  for  what  they  really  are,  substandards.  You 
will  find  them  quoted  as  standards,  but  offered  far 
below  real  standards  prices. 

Now  look  at  the  asinity  of  this  act.  The  pack  so 
far  this  season  is  short ;  there  is  a  real  scarcity  of  the 
finer  grades,  and  standards  are  worth  90c.  In  the 
nature  of  things,  this  same  result  will  happen  in  other 
pea  canning  regions,  because  their  planting  schedules 
were  badly  mixed  also,  and  the  crop  will  come  into  the 
hot  weather  that  spells  trouble  in  the  factory.  So  the 
better  grades  of  peas,  this  year’s  packing,  will  almost 
certainly  be  scarce,  and  badly  wanted. 

But  they  offer  these  sub-standard  peas  as  standards 
at  72  Vi*  to  75  cents,  and  by  that  act  bring  the  real 
standards’  prices  down  to  their  level.  If  the  buyer 
takes  them  as  standards  he  may  keep  them,  because 
they  are  needed,  but  he  will  cuss  the  canner  and  put 
the  broker  down  as  a  crook;  and  when  next  either  of 
them  offer  him  any  goods  he  will  keep  a  big  question 
in  mind,  and  be  afraid.  The  broker  ought  to  have  guts 
enough  to  tell  the  canner  that  he  will  offer  them  only 
for  what  they  are — substandards,  but  he  won’t.  And 
so  the  whole  canned  pea  market  is  thrown  into  doubt 
and  uncertainty  and  the  prices  ruined,  all  for  the  want 
of  common  honesty.  Everyone  of  them  knows  that  he 
cannot  get  away  with  this  trick,  but  they  everlastingly 
try  it,  over  and  over  again. 

What  could  they  do?  Make  a  plain  statement  of 
the  case,  as  for  instance :  “Due  to  the  weather  our  pea 
crop  ‘bunched’  on  us,  coming  to  the  factory  too  quickly 
to  permit  the  careful  handling,  especially  the  early 
enough  cutting,  to  pack  all  of  in  the  higher  grades.  So 
we  find  ourselves  with  20,000  cases  (and  don’t  lie  about 


this,  either)  of  substandard  peas,  which  we  are  offering 
at  721/2  to  75  cents,  while  they  last.  They  are  good 
food,  the  sole  difference  being  the  peas  are  a  little  older 
than  we  like  them,  or  prefer  them.  Our  regular  stan¬ 
dards  are  held  at  90  cents.” 

All  of  which  is  very  good  for  the  canner,  the  broker 
and  the  buyer,  but  what  about  the  poor  consumer  ?  Is 
he  or  she  in  for  a  trimming?  Let’s  hear  from  some  of 
the  ardent  objectors  to  grade  labeling,  and  to  the  name 
of  the  canner  on  every  label.  A  “description”  of  these 
peas  which  would  clearly,  and  honestly,  tell  the  buyer 
just  what  she  is  getting,  would  be  most  interesting; 
and,  if  we  believe  what  we  generally  read,  is  what  “all” 
the  food  industry,  and  “all”  canners  most  devoutly 
desire.  (Please  don’t  pull  the  McNary-Mapes  joke.) 

These  peas  can  be  marketed  without  harm  to  the 
whole  canned  pea  industry  and  with  real  help  and 
benefit  to  the  higher  grades  packed  in  1937,  in  only 
one  way — truth.  By  putting  the  cards  on  the  table, 
face  up. 

And  don’t  forget  this :  the  consumer  is  your  market, 
not  the  broker,  nor  the  buyer  as  used  in  market 
parlance.  Honesty  is  the  best  policy  in  this  as  in  all 
other  matters. 

And  here’s  a  certainty:  any  canner  who  has  the 
fortitude  to  deal  openly  and  above-board  with  his 
buyers,  as  here  urged,  will  bind  those  buyers  to  him 
as  nothing  else  ever  could.  And  that  goes  double  for 
the  consumers. 

PECULIAR  REASONING — The  buyers  excuse  their 
present  reluctance  to  buy  on  the  fear  that  the  losses 
in  wages,  or  buying  power,  due  to  the  labor  dis¬ 
turbances,  strikes  and  shut  downs,  may  lighten  public 
demand  to  such  a  degree  that  prices  must  fall,  and  fall 
heavily.  In  the  back  of  their  heads,  of  course,  is  the 
thought  that  all  crops  promise  abundant  yields,  and 
that  means  heavy  packs,  and  heavy  packs,  of  course, 
mean  low  prices  for  canned  foods.  Everything  is 
normal  about  canned  foods,  they  seem  to  argue,  the 
crops  and  the  prospective  packs,  except  a  possible 
heavily  cut  consumer  demand. 

These  wise  (?)  buyers  could  do  a  real  friendly  turn 
to  every  can  maker  in  the  business,  in  every  section, 
if  they  (the  buyers)  could  convince  them  (the  can 
makers)  that  (1)  there  will  be  no  interruption  to  the 
supply  of  tin  plate,  even  if  it  is  made  by  the  steel  mills 
now  being  shut  down.  The  explanation  will  undoubtedly 
be  made  that  the  can  makers  have  all  the  tin  plate 
needed,  now  in  storage  in  their  respective  plants.  Un- 
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doubtedly  it  has  been  contracted,  but  that  it  has  been 
made  and  shipped — sufficient  to  care  for  the  big  packs 
they  see — we  sincerely  doubt.  And  (2)  that  there  will 
be  no  interruption,  in  the  can-making  plants,  through 
labor  troubles,  strikes  and  shut  downs,  just  when  the 
heaviest  drive  is  on  to  keep  canners  supplied  with  cans. 
There  are  those  who  say  that  the  labor  disturbers  have 
carefully  planned  to  strike  at  the  exact  moment  when 
the  can  makers  can  least  afford  to  stop.  And  (3) ,  that 
the  steel  strike,  which  is  now  hampering  many  indus¬ 
tries  who  must  have  steel  to  operate — the  railroads, 
for  instance — will  not  be  supported  by  the  coal  miners. 
Because  if  these  two  vital  industries,  steel  and  coal, 
stop  work  there  are  not  many  industries  which  can 
continue,  and  among  them  canning.  And  (4) ,  and  most 
important,  that  these  labor  troubles  are  mere  passing 
events;  will  pass  away  as  quickly  as  they  appeared, 
and  the  country  will  go  on  its  way  serenely,  and  that 
worry,  about  anything  other  than  such  an  outcome, 
is  ridiculous. 

The  one  bright  thing  about  this  whole  sordid  pic¬ 
ture  is  that  the  canners  have  sold  more  lightly  of 
futures  than  ever  before,  and  are  not  willing  to  sell 
now.  If  prices  for  foods,  all  foods,  rise  to  war-seige- 
time  highs,  due  to  the  forced  rotting  of  the  crops  in 
the  fields,  or  the  lack  of  cans  to  save  them,  to  say 
nothing  of  any  mob-destruction  which  usually  accom¬ 
panies  such  actions,  at  least  the  canners  will  not  have 
to  take  losses  on  goods  they  could  not  deliver.  And 
if  they  have  the  goods  to  sell  the  whole  gamble  would 
seem  to  have  chances  for  higher  prices  than  have  ever 
been  seen  before. 

Of  course,  it  is  all  merely  “a  market  steer”,  on  the 
part  of  the  buyers,  but  it  lacks  even  the  faint  plausi¬ 
bility  usually  present  in  such  efforts.  It  is  peculiar 
reasoning,  to  say  the  least,  and  it  will  fool  no  wide¬ 
awake  canner. 

THE  WAGE  QUESTION— The  Tidewater  Canners’ 
Association  (of  Virginia)  held  a  special  meeting  at 
Warsaw,  Va.,  on  June  16th,  1937,  the  special  purpose 
of  which  was  to  object  to  and  oppose  the  Labor  Bill 
(H.  R.  7200)  now  before  Congress,  and  commonly 
known  as  the  Black-Connery  Bill.  In  true  Patrick 
Henry  style,  they  presented  their  “invincible”  opposi¬ 
tion  to  all  such  Government  proposals,  in  the  following 
set  of  Resolutions: 

WHEREAS,  In  general,  low  wage  areas  are  due  to  one  or 
more  of  the  following  or  similar  causes:  Depleted  soil  fertility, 
lack  of  natural  resources,  lack  of  financial  resources,  lack  of 
mechanical  equipment,  lack  of  technical  training,  lack  of  manual 
skill  or  aptitude,  lack  of  developed  markets,  unfavorable  climatic 
conditions,  and 

In  general,  employers  in  low  wage  areas  are  less  prosperous 
than  employers  in  high  wage  areas,  and  this  condition  is  not 
the  result  of  low  wages  but  is  due  to  the  same  causes  as  low 
wages,  and 

WHEREAS,  Wages  in  these  low  wage  areas  cannot  be  raised 
by  legislative  fiat,  which  would  cause,  if  attempted,  only  the 
progressive  unemployment  of  all  except  the  most  efficient 
workers,  and 

WHEREAS,  Under  normal  conditions,  thei’e  is  a  steady  move¬ 
ment  of  industry  from  high  wage  areas  to  low  wage  areas, 
bringing  to  the  low  wage  areas  the  financial  resources,  me- 
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chanical  equipment,  technical  training  and  manual  skill,  the 
lack  of  which  caused  the  low  wage  areas,  which  movement  re¬ 
sults  in  increasing  the  wages  in  low  wage  areas  while  lowering 
the  wages  in  high  wage  areas,  thus  tending  to  bring  all  sections 
of  this  vast  country  into  that  economic  balance  which  is  so 
devoutly  to  be  desired,  and 

WHEREAS,  This  corrective  flow  would  be  immediately 
stopped  if  the  disparity  in  wages  were  wiped  out,  and 

WHEREAS,  The  centralized  regulation  of  wages  and  hours 
as  proposed  would  undoubtedly  result  in  the  substitution  of 
political  pull  for  economic  justification,  in  economic  injustice  and 
tyranny  to  unorganized  and  unorganizable  minorities  in  our 
population,  in  undermining  our  American  system  of  government 
and  destroying  the  self-reliance,  initiative  and  energy  which  have 
characterized  the  American  people. 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  That  this  associa¬ 
tion,  representing  over  50  per  cent  of  the  volume  of  vegetable 
canning  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  express  its  deter¬ 
mined  and  invincible  opposition  to  the  principles  embodied  in 
H.  R.  7200,  or  any  similar  legislation  at  this  or  any  future 
time,  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  all  the  members  of  this  association,  to  the  representa¬ 
tives  in  Congress  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  to  the  other 
associations  of  canners  in  Virginia,  to  the  National  Canners’ 
Association,  and  to  the  press. 

• 

DEMANDING  THE  RIGHT  for  union  organization,  40 
cents  per  hour  minimum  wage,  and  an  eight-hour  day, 
2,000  employees  of  the  Phillips  Packing  Company, 
Cambridge,  Maryland,  walked  out  on  strike  on  Monday, 
June  21st,  as  the  packing  of  stringless  beans  was  about 
to  begin.  Pickets  irritated  by  the  presence  of  police, 
one  of  whom  flourished  a  gun,  stoned  them,  broke 
about  one  hundred  plant  windows  and  overturned 
nineteen  of  the  company’s  trucks.  Harry  T.  Phoebus, 
State  Labor  Commissioner,  is  endeavoring  to  obtain 
peaceful  settlement. 
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Growers  Contracts  For  Sweet  Corn 

An  Analysis  of  Different  Types  of  Cannery  Contracts 
and  the  Relation  of  Maturity  to  Yields  and  Quality 

by  W.  A.  Huelsen 

Associate  Chief  in  Olericulture 
University  of  Illinois,  College  of  Agriculture 


Fully  nine-tenths  of  the  Illinois  sweet-corn  acre¬ 
age  is  grown  under  contract  with  canneries.  In  1934 
sweet  corn  was  grown  for  sale  (canning  and  mar¬ 
keting)  on  68,729  acres  on  6,992  Illinois  farms.^  In 
1935  approximately  90,000  acres,  and  in  1936  about 
78,000  acres  were  grown  for  canning  alone.  Over 
7,000  Illinois  farmers  are  thus  directly  interested  in 
growers’  contracts  and  the  various  factors  which 
govern  yields,  contract  prices,  and  income  per  acre. 

Until  recently  almost  all  the  canners  in  Illinois  used 
a  flat-price  growers’  contract,  under  which  a  prede¬ 
termined  price  is  paid  for  each  ton  of  unhusked  sweet 
corn  delivered  at  the  factory.  In  many  respects  this 
type  of  contract  has  proved  to  be  unsatisfactory;  but 
the  efforts  that  have  been  made  to  introduce  improved 
forms  have  resulted  in  a  certain  amount  of  confusion, 
and  in  some  instances  have  aroused  considerable  op¬ 
position  from  the  growers.  There  has  been  a  general 
lack  of  understanding  of  the  various  factors  which 
enter  into  the  drawing  of  a  growers’  contract,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  relation  between  yields  and  contract 
prices.  The  progressive  changes  in  yield  as  maturity 
advances,  and  the  bearing  of  these  changes  on  methods 
of  drawing  contracts  are  discussed  in  this  circular 
on  the  basis  of  experimental  data  reported  in  Bulletin 
432  of  this  Station. 

Yield  Viewed  Differently  by  Canners  and  Growers 

Much  of  the  confusion  which  arises  between  canners 
and  growers  when  modified  contracts  are  introduced 
is  due  to  radically  different  views  of  what  constitutes 
“yield.”  Yield  of  sweet  corn  may  be  interpreted  in 
seven  distinct  ways.  Growers  look  upon  it  solely  on 
the  basis  of  the  number  of  tons  per  acre,  expressed  as 
(1)  gross  yield  of  unhusked  ears,  (2)  net  yield  of 
husked  ears  or  (3)  cut  kernels.  Canners  may  contract 
corn  upon  any  one  of  these  three  bases.  Quality  of 
the  product  does  not  necessarily  enter  into  the 
the  growers  conception  of  yield  at  all;  and  if  a  flat 
price  is  paid  for  the  gross  product,  growers  will  be 
chiefly  interested  in  harvesting  when  total  weight  is 
highest. 

The  canner,  on  the  other  hand,  is  interested  in 
quality  as  well  as  in  total  weight.  He  considers  yield 


^  Data  from  1935  U.  S.  Farm  Census, 


from  the  standpoint  of  (4)  cases  of  corn  packed  per 
acre ;  but  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  cost  of  the 
raw  product  he  measures  yield  in  terms  of  (5)  prime 
husked  ears  per  ton  of  gross  corn,  (6)  prime  cut 
kernels  per  ton  of  gross  (or  net)  corn,  or  (7)  cases 
of  corn  packed  per  ton  of  corn  purchased. 

Whether  the  canner  buys  corn  on  a  flat  price  or  on 
a  basis  of  quality,  the  price  which  he  pays  for  the  raw 
product  is  determined  by  (1)  the  returns  from  com¬ 
peting  crops  and  (2)  the  price  he  receives  for  his 
canned  foods.  The  second  of  these  factors  is  deter¬ 
mined  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  quality  of  the  raw 
product,  for  a  fancy  quality  of  canned  com  can  be 
packed  only  from  high-quality  ear  corn.  When  the 
canner  offers  growers  a  modified  contract,  therefore,  he 
is  usually  trying  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  raw 
product.  Since  such  an  improvement  enables  him  to 
pay  higher  prices,  the  grower’s  best  interests  are 
served  by  cooperating  in  this  effort. 

Tomato  canners  have  taken  the  lead  for  a  better 
quality  of  raw  product  by  adopting  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  system  of  grading  and  of  paying 
a  premium  for  U.  S.  No.  1  grade  tomatoes.  Altho 
similar  grades  for  sweet  corn  have  been  established, 
no  Illinois  com  canner  has  as  yet  been  able  to  interest 
his  growers  in  the  system. 

Changes  in  Sweet  Corn  During  Advancing  Maturity 

The  whole  matter  of  reconciling  the  meaning  of 
“yield,”  as  interpreted  by  growers  and  by  canners, 
depends,  for  all  practical  purposes,  upon  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  changes  that  occur  progressively  in  the  ears 
of  sweet  com  during  advancing  maturity.  During  this 
period  the  ears  go  thru  a  series  of  complex  changes 
which  affect  both  yields  and  quality.  Moisture  con¬ 
tent  decreases,  toughness  of  hull  increases,  and  the 
ratio  of  sugar  to  starch  widens.  The  ears  remain  in 
the  prime  canning  stage  for  only  a  few  days  and  then 
deteriorate  rapidly.  A  technical  study  of  these  changes 
has  been  made  by  the  Illinois  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  and  reported  in  bulletin  432.  The  results  are 
discussed  here  from  the  standpoint  of  their  signific¬ 
ance  economically  to  both  growers  and  canners. 

DECLINE  IN  MOISTURE  CONTENT— -After 
the  ear-shoot  has  been  pollinated,  it  grows  rapidly  in 
size  and  weight.  The  kernels  are  developing,  becoming 
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filled  at  first  with  a  watery  fluid  which  changes  succes¬ 
sively  to  a  milky,  then  to  a  creamy  state,  and  finally 
passes  into  the  early  and  then  the  late  dough  stages. 

In  such  varieties  as  the  Evergreens  and  Country  Gentle¬ 
man  that  have  been  derived  from  the  dent-corn  parents, 
the  kernels  dent  in  the  early  dough  stage. 

For  packing  sweet  corn  ivhole-kemel  style,  with  the 
kernels  cut  as  close  to  the  cob  as  possible,  the  ears  must 
be  snapped  when  the  majority  of  the  crop  has  reached 
the  milk  stage,  better  known  as  the  “roasting-ear” 
stage.  The  moisture  content  of  the  kernels  ranges  at 
this  time  from  72  to  76  per  cent.  Whole-kernel-style 
corn  packed  within  this  moisture  range  will  generally 
be  fancy  in  quality 

In  packing  cream-style  sweet  corn,  the  kernel  is  cut 
about  one  eighth  inch  deep  and  the  remaining  kernel 
contents,  known  as  the  “cream,”  are  scraped  from  the 
cob.  The  cut  corn  is  then  mixed  with  a  sirup  contain¬ 
ing  sugar,  salt  and  water.  Fancy  cream-style  corn  can 
be  packed  from  sweet  corn  snapped  when  the  average 
moisture  content  of  the  kernels  reaches  about  70  per 
cent.  The  kernels  are  still  creamy  but  include  a  small 
amount  of  semisolid  material  resembling  thin  dough. 
As  the  moisture  content  falls  below  68  per  cent, 
the  liquid  content  of  the  kernels  changes  to  dough  which 
becomes  firmer  as  maturity  progresses.  The  quality 
of  the  corn  has  now  become  impaired  and  only  a 
standard  grade  can  be  packed.  Below  64  per  cent 
moisture  content  the  kernels  are  no  longer  suitable  for 
commercial  canning. 

The  percentage  of  moisture  at  each  canning  stage 
varies  somewhat,  depending  on  variety,  climate,  and 
season — but  the  sequence  never  varies.  The  ripening 
process  is  always  characterized  by  loss  of  moisture; 
and  the  moisture  content  of  the  kernels  is  therefore  a 
reliable  way  of  measuring  maturity. 

INCREASING  TOUGHNESS  OF  HULL— Ten¬ 
derness  of  hull  is  one  of  the  chief  factors  determining 
the  quality  of  sweet  corn.  In  scoring  canned  sweet 
corn  for  quality,  35  out  of  a  possible  100  points  are 
assigned  to  tenderness  of  hull  alone.  Since,  in  all 
varities  of  sweet  corn,  ripening  is  characterized  by 
successive  increases  in  the  toughness  of  the  hull  of  the 
kernel,  these  changes  may  be  used  as  an  additional 
measure  of  maturity. 

Of  course,  some  varieties  of  sweet  corn  are  inherently 
more  tender  than  others.  Country  Gentleman,  for 
instance,  is  more  tender  than  Evergreen  at  comparable 
stages  of  maturity  thruout  the  whole  canning  range, 
and  since  it  more  readily  meets  the  consumer  demands, 
it  always  brings  higher  prices  than  comparable  grades 
of  canned  Evergreen.  Consequently  canners  are 
obliged  to  offer  lower  prices  for  such  varieties  as  Ever¬ 
green.  Growers  are,  however,  compensated  for  this 
reduction  by  correspondingly  larger  acre-yields,  both 
of  ears  and  of  stover  for  stock  feeding,  from  the  lower- 
priced  varieties,  and  therefore  the  acre-returns  may 
actually  be  practically  identical. 

CHANGES  IN  CHEMICAL  COMPOSITION  OF 
KERNELS — The  successive  changes  in  the  appearance 
of  the  kernel  contents  ranging  from  a  translucent 
liquid  to  a  hard  dough,  which  characterize  the  ripening 
period,  are  accompainied  by  constant  and  rapid 
changes  in  physical  and  chemical  composition.  Some 


of  these  changes  can  be  used  as  accurate  measures  of 
the  maturity  and  quality  of  the  kernels. 

One  of  the  most  important  changes  is  the  decrease 
in  sweetness  (sugar  content)  and  the  increase  in 
starchiness  which  accompany  advancing  maturity.  At 
the  same  time  the  moisture  content  decreases  in  the 
husks,  cobs,  and  kernels,  and  the  toughness  of  the 
kernel  hull  increases.  Hot  weather  accelerates  these 
changes  and  cool  weather  slows  them  down.  The 
rate  also  varies  with  the  variety.  These  changes 
have  been  studied  in  great  detail,  and  their  import¬ 
ance  cannot  be  over-emphasized. 

Silking  as  a  Measure  of  Maturity 

Maturity  of  sweet  corn  in  the  field  can  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  two  methods.  The  first  is  the  “thumb-nail 
test”  for  determining  the  character  of  the  kernel  con¬ 
tents  by  examining  the  exudate  obtained  when  the 
the  kernel  is  pressed  by  the  thumb  nail.  The  second 
is  to  determine  the  “mid-silking  point,”  that  is,  the 
time  when  half  the  total  number  of  silks  have  emerged, 
as  a  basis  of  predicting  the  approximate  time  of  har¬ 
vest.  Ordinarily  the  canner’s  field  man  uses  the  mid- 
silking  point  for  predicition  purposes,  and  when  the 
field  is  ready  to  harvest  confirms  his  observations  by 
means  of  the  thumb-nail  test. 

UNIFORMITY  OF  MATURITY  DEPENDS  ON 
LENGTH  OF  SILKING  PERIOD— The  uniformity 
with  which  a  field  of  sweet  corn  matures  depends  upon 
the  length  of  the  silking  period,  for  the  ears  mature  in 
the  same  sequence  as  the  silks  emerge.  High  yields  are 
characterized  by  short  silking  periods,  because  a  given 
field  must  be  harvested  at  one  picking,  and  that  when 
the  earliest  ears  reach  the  prime  canning  stage. 
High  yields  are  possible  only  when  most  of  the  ears 
reach  the  same  stage  of  maturity  simultaneously. 

The  relationship  between  silking  and  maturity  was 
studied  in  an  experiment  at  the  Illinois  Station  with 
highly  selected  strains  of  open  pollinated  Country 
Gentleman  and  Narrow  Grain  Evergreen  grown  from 
the  best  grade  of  seed  on  fertile  soil  in  a  good  season. 
All  the  ear-shoots  in  two  fields  of  the  sweet  corn  were 
tagged  the  day  the  silks  emerged,  and  were  uniformly 
harvested  22  days  after  tagging.  All  the  filled  ears 
uniformly  reached  the  cream-style  canning  stage  22 
days  after  silking  irrespective  of  whether  the  silks 
appeared  on  the  first  or  last  of  the  13  days  during 
which  silks  emerged.  The  lower  ears  on  two  eared 
stalks  lagged  one  or  two  days  behind  the  upper  ears  in 
silking  and  consequently  in  maturity.  The  greatest 
percentage  of  cull  ears  was  produced  by  the  earliest 
and  latest  silking  ear-shoots.  The  lower  shoots  had 
more  culls  and  weighed  less  than  the  upper  shoots. 

This  experiment  showed  that  all  filled  ears  will 
eventually  pass  thru  the  prime  canning  stage  if  per¬ 
mitted  to  do  so;  but  practically  the  grower  is  obliged 
to  snap  when  the  earliest-silking  ears  reach  the 
prime  stage.  Delay  would  mean  that  the  earliest  ears 
would  be  dented  and  past  the  canning  stage.  On  the 
other  hand,  snapping  at  the  proper  time  for  the  earliest 
ears  entails  a  considerable  loss  in  acre-yields  unless 
the  period  of  silking  for  the  field  is  relatively  short. 

PRACTICES  THAT  TEND  TO  SHORTEN  SILK¬ 
ING  PERIOD — Any  practice  which  shortens  the  silk¬ 
ing  period  and  consequently  promotes  uniformity  of 
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at  High  Capacity  —  all  Units  Complementary 

*  Ldn3senl<amp  units  make  a  balanced  production  line  of  sreatly  increased 
capacity.  Ail  units  are  alike;  fast,  efficient  and  dependable.  The  units 
/  shown  here  mean  faster  pulping,  faster  cook- 
ing,  faster  finishing — and  with  speed,  products 
of  exceptionally  high  quality. 

^  Langsenkamp  Siain- 
|es$^  Steel  Storage  and 


^  Indiana  Colossal 


★  Improved  "36"  Kook-More 
Koils  in  a  Langsenkamp  Stainless 
Steel  Tank  represent  the  finest  and 
most  efficient  cooking  unit  avail¬ 
able.  Coils  sold  separately  or  in 
other  types  of  tanks.  Kook-More 
Koils  will  evaporate  60  per  cent 
in  1 3  minutes  with  1 25  pounds  of 
steam. 


A  Indiana  paddle  Completely  sanitary.  No  time 

model  illustrated.  screens. 

P  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 

Eastern  Shore  Representative:  A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO..  INC.,  Baltimore.  Western  Representative:  JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  CO.,  Seattle.  Wash.  Pacific  Coast 
Representative:  KING  ENGINEERING  &  SALES  CO.,  San  Francisco.  Texas  Representative:  A.  H.  VAYO,  Harlingen,  Texas.  Canadian  Representative: 
DON  CHISHOLM,  Niagara  Falls,  Canada. 


A  MONEY-MAKER 


Corn  costs  money.  Labor  costs  money. 
The  new  Husker  (right)  will  pay  for  itself 
quickly  from  the  savings  of  corn  alone.  It  can 
halve  the  husking  labor  cost.  It  lowers  other 
operating  and  the  maintenance  costs  too. 


For  information  regard¬ 
ing  ^ic  Husker  and 
CUTTER  (both  built  by 
Rockford  Drilling  Ma¬ 
chine  Division  of  Borg- 
Warner  Corporation  at 
Rockford,  Illinois),  or  about 
the  JuC  Method  of  Can¬ 
ning  Whole-grain  Corn, 
write 


THE  UNITED  COMPANY 

Westminster,  Maryland 
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maturity  automatically  increases  the  acre-yields  and 
returns.  Canners,  well  aware  of  this  fact,  usually 
purchase  the  best  seed  obtainable,  grade  the  seed  for 
uniformity  of  size  (for  plants  from  small  seeds  are 
known  to  mature  later  than  those  from  large  seeds), 
and  dust  the  seeds  with  disinfectants  in  order  to  pro¬ 
mote  uniformity  of  germination.  And  the  growers 
endeavor  to  obtain  uniformity  of  maturity  and  high 
yields  by  providing  favorable  conditions  for  growth — 
growing  the  crop  on  well-drained  fertile  soil,  thoroly 
preparing  the  seedbed,  planting  the  seed  at  a  uniform 
rate  and  depth,  and  cultivating  thoroly  and  carefully. 
The  use  of  lime,  legumes,  rock  phosphate,  and  hill  fer¬ 
tilization  on  fields  where  fertility  is  lacking,  promotes 
uniform  as  well  as  more  rapid  and  greater  growth. 
The  sweet-corn  hybrids  that  are  now  rapidly  becoming 
popular  return  high  yields  chiefly  because  of  their  re¬ 
markable  uniformity.  Hybrids  usually  increase  the 
unhusked  acre-yields  only  moderately,  but  much  larger 
increases  occur  in  the  prime  husked  ears  and  prime 
cut  kernels,  indicating  that  most  of  the  gain  is  due 
to  their  superior  uniformity. 

Maturity  in  Relation  to  Acre-Yields 

The  belief  on  the  part  of  the  growers  that  delaying 
harvest  will  increase  the  acre-yields  is  the  principal 
point  of  disagreement  with  the  canners.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  ripening  period  is  characterized  by 
rapid  increases  in  the  total  weight  per  acre.  But 
contrary  to  popular  belief  the  maximum  weight  is 
reached  at  a  relatively  early  stage  of  maturity,  and 
a  decrease  then  occurs. 

The  progressive  changes  in  yields  in  a  normal  field 
of  open-pollinated  Country  Gentleman  sweet  corn  are 
shown  in  Table  1.  The  maximum  acre-yields  in  tons 
were  obtained  as  follows :  unhusked  ears,  26  days  after 
mid-silking;  prime  husked  ears,  22  days;  prime  plus 
dented  husked  ears,  26  days ;  and  prime  cut  kernels,  22 
days.  There  was  thus  a  lag  of  four  days  from  the 
point  of  highest  yield  of  prime  husked  ears  and  prime 
cut  kernels  to  the  point  of  highest  yield  of  total  un¬ 
husked  ears.  But  the  important  fact  here  is  that  there 
was  no  significant  increase  in  the  yields  of  any  of  these 
ears  or  ear  parts  after  the  twentieth  day.  That  is  to 
say,  the  increases  in  yields  after  the  twentieth  day  were 
so  small  that  they  were  probably  due  to  chance,  and 
such  increases  cannot  be  counted  upon  to  occur  reg¬ 
ularly.  Thus  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  delaying 
harvest  beyond  the  time  when  the  yield  of  prime  husked 
ears  and  prime  cut  kernels  reach  the  maximum. 

According  to  the  percentages  of  moisture  shown  in 
Table  1,  the  time  to  harvest  this  field  for  cream-style 
canning  was  between  the  twentieth  and  the  twenty- 
second  day  after  mid-silking,  when  the  moisture  per¬ 
centages  were  71.2  and  68.7  respectively.  A  fancy 
cream-style  grade  can  be  packed  from  Country  Gentle¬ 
man  and  evergreen  varieties  only  from  corn  averaging 
about  70  per  cent  moisture.  The  time  of  maximum 
yield  thus  corresponds  to  the  prime  cream-style  can¬ 
ning  stage.  In  other  varieties  and  under  unusual  con¬ 
ditions  the  best  cream-style  canning  stage  may  be 
reached  at  percentages  of  moisture  somewhat  above 
or  below  70  per  cent.  In  such  varieties  as  Country 
Gentleman  and  Evergreen,  dented  ears  first  appear 
when  the  kernels  of  prime  ears  test  about  70  per  cent 


moisture.  Thus  the  first  appearance  of  dented  ears 
is  an  excellent  guide  to  follow  in  determining  when  to 
snap  these  varieties  of  sweet  corn  for  cream-style 
canning.  The  term  “dented  ears”  as  used  in  this  con¬ 
nection  refers  to  ears  having  more  than  one  dented 
kernel. 

The  progressive  development  of  “yield”  in  the  ex¬ 
perimental  field  of  Country  Gentelman  sweet  corn 
described  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs  is  not  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  popular  opinion  on  the  subject.  During 
the  period  immediately  following  pollination  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  ears,  and  consequently  the  gain  in 
total  weight  per  acre,  is  very  rapid,  but  after  the 
fifteenth  day  the  rate  of  increase  begins  to  slow  down 
until  the  point  of  maximum  weight  is  reached.  After 
this  point  the  total  weight  begins  to  decline. 

The  gains  in  total  weight  per  acre  are  net  gains. 
They  are  due  to  ear  growth  plus  accumulation  of  food 
materials  in  the  kernels,  minus  constant  loss  of  mois¬ 
ture  from  all  the  ear  parts.  When  ear  growth  stops  and 
rate  of  moisture  loss  equals  the  accumulation  of  food 
materials,  the  point  of  maximum  yield  is  reached.  The 
decreases  in  total  yield  are  due  to  the  fact  that  rate 
of  food  storage  slows  down  and  is  exceeded  by  loss 
of  moisture,  giving  a  net  loss  in  weight. 

(Type  of  Growers  Contracts  will  follow  next  week.) 

• 

FISH  &  CAME  CONSERVATION  DEPARTMENTS 
SHOULD  BE  SEPARATED 

By  “Bayou” 

I  HAVE  always  advocated  the  state  operating  the  fish¬ 
eries  conservation  department  separate  and  distinct 
from  the  game,  for  best  results  because  the  fisheries 
are  75  per  cent  commercial  and  25  per  cent  sport, 
whereas  the  game  is  over  75  per  cent  sport  and  less 
than  25  per  cent  commercial,  and  the  sport  interest 
seems  to  predominate  with  the  administration  when  it 
comes  to  framing  laws  and  regulations. 

An  outstanding  example  of  this  is  a  recent  enactment 
of  a  regulation  prohibiting  the  catching  of  shrimp  with 
trawls  or  seines  in  Alabama  waters  during  the  closed 
season.  Yet  the  “sports”  had  a  “Joker”  put  in  the  law, 

•  allowing  cast  nets  and  minnow  nets  to  be  used. 

In  other  words,  the  poor  commercial  fisherman  that 
is  depending  on  shrimp  fishing  for  a  livelihood  is  de¬ 
prived  of  earning  same,  yet  the  Sport  that  does  fishing 
for  pleasure  is  allowed  to  kill  millions  of  baby  shrimp 
during  the  closed  season,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
these  Sports  could  use  instead,  worms  and  other  bait 
which  is  just  as  effective.  The  commercial  fisherman 
willing  to  sacrifice  his  earnings  during  the  closed 
season  in  order  to  conserve  the  shrimp,  yet  the  beaches 
and  shallow  places  of  bays,  bayous  and  rivers  are  lined 
up  with  sport  fishermen  with  minnow  nets  that  are 
destroying  millions  of  baby  shrimp  that  if  allowed  to 
grow  to  maturity  would  be  an  asset  to  any  industry 
of  this  section. 

Can  you  see  any  fairness  in  the  administration  of 
such  conservation  laws? 

The  solution  to  this  and  other  misdirected  conser¬ 
vation  measures  is  for  the  State  to  make  two  seperate 
and  distinct  departments  of  the  fisheries  and  the  game, 
with  separate  offices  and  separate  officers. 
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PHILLIPS  CAN  COMPANY 


.^anufacluren  of  Packers  Saniiaru  Gans 


. .  O)iviiion  of  the  . . 

PHILLIPS  PACKING  COMPANY,  Inc 

T^iclcers  of  T^killips  Delicious  Qualiltf  Canned  ^ooJs 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND.  L.S.A. 


UEMHlDEHUiB 


•  The  sturdy  construction  and  low  up¬ 
keep  cost  are  greatly  appreciated  by  users. 


Their  use  insures  more 
thorough  hulling,  a  better 
paek  and  a  larger  profit. 

Catalogue  on  request 


.FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 

'*  M  ii  mil  UL  t  urers  of  Viners,  Varner  Feeders,  Ensilage  Distributors  und  Chain  Ad  justers 

f  KEWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN 
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CROP  REPORTS 

Reported  Direct  by  CANNERS 

Contribute  your  share  and  keep  this  column  up  to  the  minute. 
We  urge  your  co-operation  and  invite  your  communications. 


PEAS 

BELLEVUE,  MD.,  June  23,  1937 — Crop  a  failure  in  this 
section  caused  by  pea  louse, 

EAST  WILLIAMSON,  N.  Y.,  June  22,  1937 — Have  made 
a  very  good  growth  and  will  start  packing  within  a 
week.  However,  we  are  getting  excessive  rains;  get 
about  three  days  of  good  weather,  and  the  next  three 
days  it  rains.  Growers  are  getting  way  behind  with 
their  work,  and  the  weeds  are  growing  faster  than 
the  crop. 

DE  GRAFF,  OHIO,  June  22,  1937 — Now  packing. 
Normal  yield  of  good  quality. 

ELKHORN,  wis.,  June  22,  1937 — Prospects  good; 
moisture  ample.  Aphid  population  beginning  to  look 
serious  in  some  spots. 

BEANS 

BLYTHEVILLE,  ARK.,  June  21,  1937 — Green  and  Wax: 
Pack  less  than  10  per  cent.  We  are  closing  our  plant. 
Our  guess  is  that  total  pack  in  this  State  is  less  than 
100,000  cases. 

CLEAR  RAPIDS,  IOWA,  June  21, 1937 — Green  and  Wax: 
Stand  good;  normal  acreage.  About  two  weeks  late 
on  account  of  wet,  cool  season. 

BELLEVUE,  MD.,  June  23,  1937 — Early  beans  in  this 
section  did  not  come  up  on  account  of  excessive  cold 
rains.  Planting  finished. 

WOODSTOWN,  N.  J.,  June  19,  1937  —  Stringless: 
Prospect  for  crop  is  good.  Price  for  beans  grown  on 
contract  10  per  cent  higher  than  1936.  Acreage  in¬ 
creased  possibly  10  per  cent. 

EAST  WILLIAMSON,  N.  Y.,  June  22, 1937 — Growers  are 
getting  way  behind  with  their  work  and  the  weeds 
are  growing  faster  than  the  crop,  which  will  seriously 
effect  the  yield. 

HUNGERFORD,  PA.,  June  19,  1937 — Green  and  Wax 
Stringless :  Acreage  -same  as  last  year.  Doing  nicely, 
but  bean  beetle  ever  present  and  doing  damage  to  some 
fields.  Expect  to  start  packing  July  1st.  Good  rain 
last  night. 


TOMATOES 

PLANT  CITY,  FLA.,  June  21,  1937 — Packing  is  over 
with;  30  per  cent  pack  compared  to  last  year.  All 
tomatoes  sold  on  green  market.  Prices  on  canned  foods 
high  and  going  higher. 

TIPTON,  IND.,  June  15,  1937 — We  have  300  acres  in 
the  ground  and  they  are  looking  very  good.  Having 
lots  of  rain  which  may  be  a  detriment  to  the  crop,  if 
it  continues.  Everything  continuing  in  the  same  trend, 
we  expect  to  have  a  normal  yield,  but  may  have  trouble 
getting  the  fruit  as  some  canners  have  not  been  able 
to  contract  all  of  the  acreage  wanted.  All  in  all,  expect 
to  have  a  very  successful  season.  Expect  quite  a  bit 
of  bootlegging  and  somewhat  of  a  rise  in  the  price  on 
the  open  market,  making  competition  very  keen. 

CEDAR  RAPIDS,  IOWA,  June  21,  1937 — Acreage  small. 
Stand  and  condition  of  crop  good,  but  two  weeks  late. 

ADDISON,  MICH.,  June  22,  1937 — Two  weeks  late. 
100  per  cent  stand.  Plants  looking  good.  Plenty  of 
moisture.  Acreage  increased  20  per  cent;  in  1936  100 
acres,  1937  120  acres. 

BELLEVUE,  MD.,  June  23,  1937 — Acreage  about  as 
usual.  Some  acreage  not  planted.  Some  heavy  with 
weeds  caused  by  excessive  rains.  Yield  prospects  not 
good. 

GRIMMET,  MO.,  June  21,  1937 — Condition  100  per 
cent.  Some  plants  a  little  late.  Plenty  of  moisture  in 
the  ground  and  if  we  can  have  the  right  kind  of 
weather  from  now  on,  will  have  a  “bumper”  crop. 

BRIDGETON,  N.  J.,  June  18,  1937— Acreage  about 
normal;  only  50  per  cent  of  last  year’s  open  market 
acreage.  Prospective  yield  normal.  Early  plants  just 
starting  to  blossom.  Hard  rains  making  blossoms  drop 
off  early  plants. 

WOODSTOWN,  N.  J.,  June  19,  1937— About  done 
setting  plants.  Acreage  about  80  per  cent  of  previous 
years.  Price  for  contracts  approximately  the  same  as 
in  1936. 

EAST  WILLIAMSON,  N.  Y.,  June  22, 1937 — Growers  are 
getting  way  behind  with  their  work  and  the  weeds  are 
growing  faster  than  the  crop,  which  will  seriously 
effect  the  yield. 


(Continued  on  page  SJi) 
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PROFITABLE  INVESTMENT 


ASTER 

HANSEN 
FOUR  ROLL  BEET  TOPPER 

Tops  all  beets  from  1/^"  diameter  as  perfectly  as  the 
larger  sizes  without  cutting  or  bruising.  Weeds — dirt — 

stones  and  rubbish 
— in  no  way  hinder 
operation.  No 
beets  slide  thru.  No 
springs  to  adjust  rolls 
— consequently  saves 
the  BABY  BEETS 
which  increases  ton¬ 
nage  per  acre  and 
gives  you  tremendous 
capacity  per  hour. 


BUILT 

THE  SONG  OF  THE 
HANSEN  BEET  TOPPER 

I  top  all  beets 
Both  large  and  small, 

I  do  it  right 
Beyond  recall, 

My  gears  enclosed 
They  run  in  oil. 

My  Bushings  Bronze 
Will  never  spoil. 


HANSEN  CANNING  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 


California  RepreaentatiTo: 

KING  SALES  &  ENGINEERING  CO. 
206-210  Firat  Street 
San  Francisco,  California 


CEDARBURG,  WISCONSIN,  U.S.A. 

Tri-State  Representative;  Wm.  T.  Howeth,  Lewes,  Delaware. 


Intermoantain  Representative: 
JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  COMPANY 
905  First  Secnrity  Bank  Bldff.,  Ofden,  Utah 
1955  1st  Avenue  South,  Seattle,  Wa^narton 


All  the  latest  data 


FORMULAE  -  COOKING  TIMES 
COOKING  TEMPERATURES 


are  included  in  the  new  6th  (1936)  edition  of 


“A  Complete  Course  in  Canning” 


Price  $10.00 
order  your  copy  now. 


The  Cannins  Trade 
SO  S.  Gay  Strcft 
Baltimore,  Md. 


MORRAL  CORN  HUSKER 
Either  Single  or  Double. 


MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 
Elither  Single  or  Double  Cut 


MORRAL  COMBINATION 
CORN  CUTTER 
foi  Whole  Grain  or  Cream  Style  Corn 


PATENTED 


IVrite  for  Catalogue  and  further  particulars 


MORRAL  LABELING  MACHINE 
and  other  machinery 


MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 


5 '8  Machine  Made  Hamper 


TOMATO  FIELD  HAMPERS 

Five  Types  At  Reasonable  Prices 

Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc. 


Murfreesboro,  North  Carolina 

"Largeat  mannfacturera  of  S/8  buahel  cannera'  field  hampera  in  the  world” 


S/I  Hand  Made  Hamper 
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Tomato  Canners  Technicians  School 


UNDER  the  direction  of  H.  R.  Smith  of  the  National 
Canners’  Association,  ably  assisted  by  members 
of  the  Research  Department  of  the  American  and 
Continental  Can  Companies,  the  class  (pictured  above) , 
was  much  interested  in  the  second  week  (June  14-18), 
of  the  Tomato  Canners  Technicians  School  sponsored 
by  the  Indiana  Canners’  Association,  through  the  co¬ 
operation  of  Purdue  University  at  the  University. 

Officers  of  the  Association  feel,  as  do  the  participat¬ 
ing  firms,  that  the  experience  and  information  gained 
through  the  school  will  be  very  helpful  in  improving 
the  quality  of  Indiana  tomato  products. 

The  week  of  January  21st  to  25th  will  be  devoted 
to  fragment  identification  studies. 

In  the  picture.  Secretary  John  J.  Rogers,  Indiana 
Canners’  Association,  will  be  seen  standing  to  the  left 
of  H.  R.  Smith  (in  dark  clothes)  in  the  extreme  rear. 
Registration  for  the  second  week  follows: 

Gordon  Carlson  and  Dr.  Evan  Wheaton,  American 
Can  Company,  Chicago,  Illinois;  Charles  Gudgel,  Cen¬ 
tral  States  Packing  Company,  Indianapolis,  Indiana; 
Estherella  McElhaney,  Columbia  Conserve  Company, 
Indianapolis,  Indiana;  Mrs.  Mary  Miller,  Commercial 
Laboratories,  Indianapolis,  Indiana;  Ruth  Kirkpatrick, 
C.  V.  Hallman  and  Virgil  S.  Troy,  Continental  Can 
Company,  Chicago,  Illinois;  Mrs.  Pearl  M.  Wilkinson, 
Converse  Packing  Corporation,  Converse,  Indiana ;  Leo 
B.  Fettig,  Fettig  Canning  Corporation,  Elwood,  In¬ 
diana;  Clifford  Alexander  and  Jack  Frazier,  Frazier 
Packing  Corporation,  Elwood,  Indiana;  Mrs.  Ferrell 
Sollars  and  Mrs.  Margaret  Williams,  Gaston  Canning 
Company,  Gaston,  Indiana ;  F.  J.  Base,  Hirsch  Brothers 
&  Company,  Louisville,  Kentucky;  Mrs.  Forest  Cook, 
Hoosier  Canning  Company,  Bargersville,  Indiana;  Wil¬ 
liam  Hougland,  Hougland  Packing  Company,  Franklin, 
Indiana;  L.  Ratzesberger  and  T.  C.  Walters,  Illinois 
Canning  Company,  Hoopeston,  Illinois;  Betty  Goyer, 
Eeulah  Banning  and  Lawrence  Robey,  Kemp  Brothers 


Packing  Company,  Kokomo,  Indiana;  Mrs.  Amanda 
Wolf,  Kirgans  Arcadia  Farms,  Inc.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio; 
Mabel  Laurence  and  Jeanette  Sandlin,  Ladoga  Canning 
Company,  Ladoga,  Indiana;  Mrs.  Velma  Lang,  Mrs. 
Bertha  Leinhos,  Bessie  Loser,  Beatrice  L.  Pierce  and 
Robert  Woellwerts,  Lang’s  Laboratory,  Indianapolis, 
Indiana ;  Marguerite  McManus  and  Fred  Martin,  Libby, 
McNeill  &  Libby,  Chicago,  Illinois;  E.  D.  Broshears, 
Lippincott  Company,  Booneville,  Indiana;  Melvin  R. 
Metzger  and  Paul  W.  Stemert,  Loudon  Packing  Com¬ 
pany,  Terre  Haute,  Indiana;  William  A.  Nolte,  student 
of  the  University  of  Maryland,  College  Park,  Maryland ; 
Fred  Burr,  Middletown  Canneries,  Middletown,  Indiana ; 
William  Zoller,  Naas  Corporation,  Portland,  Indiana; 
Gertrude  Speiden,  National  Canners’  Association;  Wm. 
H.  Deverell,  National  Testing  Laboratory,  Rochester, 
New  York;  George  T.  Meyer,  Oconomowoc  Canning 
Company,  Oconomowoc,  Wisconsin;  Herbert  D.  Mc- 
Auliffe,  Pennsylvania  State  College,  State  College, 
Pennsylvania;  L.  C.  Shenberger,  Purdue  University, 
Lafayette,  Indiana ;  Arthur  H.  Noble,  Ray  Brothers  & 
Noble  Canning  Company,  Elwood,  Indiana;  William  B. 
Aular,  Red  Wing  Company,  Fredonia,  New  York; 
Maurice  Clark,  Kenneth  N.  Rider  Co.,  Inc.,  Trafalgar, 
Indiana;  Mrs.  Martha  Moore,  Sheridan  Packing  Com¬ 
pany,  Sheridan,  Indiana;  Charles  Cooper,  Jr.,  Betty 
Curts,  Hallie  Keen,  Vivian  Stewart  and  James  A. 
Stoops,  Shirley  Canning  Company,  Shirley,  Indiana; 
0.  D.  Cordier,  W.  H.  Stevens,  and  (Jene  Swank,  Snider 
Packing  Corporation,  Marion,  Indiana ;  Sarah  Gershuny, 
Dorothy  Hancock,  R.  A.  Havens,  Faye  Maxwell,  Mary 
K.  Mitchell,  G.  A.  Ratti,  Jr.,  Morton  W.  Renn,  Mrs. 
Mildred  Ross  and  E.  G.  Secoy,  Superior  Laboratories, 
Indianapolis,  Indiana;  Sylvan  Baker,  Rufus  W.  Engle, 
0.  F.  Fidlar,  James  Trueblood,  Mack  Small,  John 
Stewart,  and  C.  W.  Neusbaum,  Vincennes  Packing  Cor¬ 
poration,  Vincennes,  Indiana;  Fred  W.  Tanner,  Jr., 
unattached,  Urbana,  Illinois, 
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Ganners!  Picklers! 

Here  are  ideal  seeds! 


For  34  years  .  .  .  Woodruff  has 
bean  showing  and  selling  selected 
vegetable  seeds  ...  for  color  . .  . 
shape  .  .  .  flavor  .  .  .  texture  . .  . 
and  high  yielding  quality! 

For  34  years .  .  .  Woodruff  has 
produced  dependable  seeds  for 
particular  canners  and  pichlers! 

For  34  years  Woodruff  has  given 
prompt  shipment  or  future  delivery 
. .  .  from  branches  located  to  give 
quick  service  .  .  .  everything  for 
canners  and  picklers  ...  in  fact,  a 
complete  line  of  seeds  at  all  ware¬ 
houses! 

For  34  years  . . .  Woodruff's  has 
been  the  sign  of  good  seeds! 

For  seeds  .  . .  selection  .  .  .  service 
. .  .  specify  Woodruff! 


F.  H.  WOODRUFF  &  SONS 


Milford,  Connecticut 

Branches  and  Shipping  Points:  Sacramento,  Calif.,  Rocky  Ford,  Colo.,  Milford, 
Conn.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  Mercedes,  Tex.,  Basin,  Wyo.,  Bellerose,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


“THE  HOUSE  OF  ROBINS” 

at  your  service  for  Quick  Shipment 

CANNING  MACHINERY 


for  Fruits,  Vegetables,  Citrus 
Fruits,  Seafoods 
COMPLETE  PLANTS  EQUIPPED 
Write  For  Catalogue  No.  600 


Robins  Improved  Strinsless 
Bean  Cutter 


Robins  Standard  Retort 


Robins  Rotary 
Pea  &  Bean  Washer 


Chisholm-Ryder  Robins  Circle  Steam  Hoist 

Stringless  Bean  Presrader 

Manufacturers  ot  a  General  Line  of  Canning  Machinery 


Robins  Perforated  Crates 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO 
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HERE'S  THE  LIMIT 


WE  expected  opposition  to  the  proposed  square- 
deal  improvements,  by  canners,  in  the  methods 
of  supplying  canned  foods  to  the  consuming 
public,  in  a  word  to  the  efforts  of  canners  to  “come 
clean”  with  the  buying  public.  Because  we  know  there 
are  interests  who  want  no  interference  with  their  well 
established  plans.  On  the  part  of  some  leading  canners 
they  fear  that  a  law  compelling  every  canner  to  put 
his  name  and  address  on  every  can  produced,  as  they 
now  do  with  their  own  packs,  might  take  away  from 
them  this  great  advantage — and  so  they  oppose  this 
proposed  law.  This  is  a  very  narrow-minded  view  on 
the  part  of  these  canners,  and,  we  believe  entirely  in 
error.  Anything  that  will  help  the  whole  industry  will 
help  them  most — and  they  know  that  their  name  on 
their  labels  helps  them  mightily.  Why  try  to  with¬ 
hold  this  advantage  from  all  packs?  Why  keep  the 
other  canners  from  building  good-will — in  all  canned 
foods  ? 

And  the  distributors,  naturally,  are  fighting  to  re¬ 
tain  the  good  thing  they  have  had  for  years — the  use 
of  the  canner’s  products  as  if  their  own  production. 
Both  of  these  interests  overlook  the  damage  done  by 
the  unscrupulous  in  cheating  the  public  on  the  poorer 
grades,  and  the  distrust  engendered  in  the  minds  of 
the  consuming  public,  on  all  canned  foods,  whenever  it 
is  cheated  on  any  such  goods,  not  to  mention  the  utter 
impossibility  of  knowing  what  they  buy,  and  which 
not  even  any  canner  or  distributor  is  now  able  to  under¬ 
stand.  In  other  words,  as  canned  foods  are  now  offered 
the  public,  no  man  or  woman  can  possibly  tell  what  he 
or  she  is  buying — until  the  can  has  been  opened — unless 
they  happen  to  have  already  made  the  experiment  on 
that  particular  label  or  can.  Can  you  go  into  any  retail 
store,  buy  a  can  of  food,  and  know  what  you  are  get¬ 
ting?  Not  unless  you  are  familiar  with  the  brand  or 
the  packer. 

And  they  want  to  keep  that  cloud  of  uncertainty  over 
all  canned  foods!  But  we  never  guessed  they  would 
go  to  the  limit  to  win,  shown  in  the  following: 

Read  this — and  we  have  interlarded  our  own  remarks 
on  some  of  the  paragraphs: 

“The  National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers  has 
issued  a  sharp  blast  aimed  at  proposals  for  Federal 
grade  labeling  for  food,  and  dual  branding  for  food 
products  containers.  In  the  latter  matter,  the  associa¬ 
tion  charges  that  such  regulation  would  tend  to  pro¬ 
mote  monopoly  in  the  industry,”  says  our  New  York 
Correspondent. 

“A  subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee  on  Inter¬ 
state  and  Foreign  Commerce,”  says  the  retailers’ 
association,  “is  considering  two  suggested  amendments 
of  the  Copeland  Food  and  Drug  Bill  to  which  the  food 
industry  as  a  whole  is  opposed.  One  provides  that 
packaged  food  shall  show  on  the  label  the  name  and 


address  of  both  *  the  manufacturer  and  the  distributor, 
and  the  other  requires  that  all  food  products  be  graded 
by  the  government  and  that  grade  designations,  either 
numerical  or  alphabetical,  be  shown  on  the  containers.^ 

1  This  is  the  new  “dodge”  to  emasculate  the  name-on-the- 
label  clause.  The  bill  now  contains  it,  but  it  must  be 
eliminated.  The  true  name  of  the  producer  must  appear, 
with  the  address,  and  the  name  of  the  distributor  may  also, 
if  he  wishes. 

-  Many  buyers  and  distributors  now  insist  that  goods  they 
buy  must  be  accompanied  by  Certificate  of  Grade  issued  by 
the  official  graders  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
and  canners  should  always  sell  under  that  protection,  be¬ 
cause  it  avoids  disputes,  arguments  over  grades,  etc.,  etc. 
Why  should  not  the  consumer  be  given  this  same  protection 
and  assurance? 

“No  one  is  more  solicitous  for  the  consumers’  inter¬ 
ests  than  is  the  retail  grocer.  In  no  industry  is  there  a 
more  ready  acceptance  of  the  doctrine  that  the  purpose 
of  all  business  is  to  serve  the  public,  than  in  the  food 
industry.  This  sense  of  responsibility  is  so  generally 
recognized  that  there  are  few,  either  in  the  manufac¬ 
turing,  wholesaling  or  retailing  branch,  who  would  not 
favor  any  measure  reasonably  designed  to  insure  to 
the  consumer  full  protection  against  impure  and 
adulterated  food. 

“Indeed,  the  food  industry  is  so  much  concerned  that 
it  is  unwilling  to  become  a  party  to  deceiving  the  public 
by  supporting  legislation  that  does  not  adequately  pro¬ 
tect.  It  wants  to  see  enacted  only  measures  that  are 
workable;  measures  that  accomplish  their  intended 
purpose.” 

-Read  (,-)  again! 

A,  B,  C  CHIMERICAI^“The  food  industry  believes 
that  alphabetical  or  numerical  grading  would  lower 
instead  of  raising  food  standards.  The  tendency,  if 
such  grading  were  adopted,  would  be  to  grade  down 
rather  than  up,  to  give  the  consumer  the  minimum 
quality  for  which  the  grade  called  rather  than  the 
maximum  quality  the  resources  of  the  industry  made 
possible.^ 

*  This  excuse  is  “chimerical”  and  nonsensical.  Do  the  re¬ 
tailers  strive  to  make  their  reputation  poorer  and  poorer, 
or  better  and  better?  The  canners  are  not  fools.  They 
want  this  legislation  to  build  good-will  in  their  individual 
business,  and  to  end  all  possibility  of  just  the  very  thing 
outlined  above.  Does  anyone  know  any  other  possible  way 
to  accomplish  this  tremendous  improvement  than  by  com¬ 
pelling  every  producer  to  endorse  every  can,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  quality  in  it?  And,  incidentally,  to  prevent 
any  retailer  or  other  distributor  from  misrepresenting  the 
quality  in  the  can — to  make  this  impossible! 

“Let  all  food  be  up  to  standard — a  high  standard — or 
let  it  be  clearly  marked  ‘substandard’.  Such  a  require¬ 
ment,  and  nothing  less,  would  give  the  consumer  the 
protection  to  which  he  is  entitled. 


THE  CAN 

Machine 

nge  of  can  sizes 

lEW 

ONVENIENCES 
FEWEST  PARTS 


_ I 


"It  has  everything  with  half  the  parts" 

WESTMINSTER  MACHINE  WORKS 

Labeling  and  Boxing  Machine  Manufacturers 
Westminster,  Maryland,  U.S.A. 

DOMESTIC  DISTBIBTJTORS— A.  K.  Robina  &  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore, 
Md.;  Chisholm-Ryder  Company,  Inc.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.;  Berlin  Chap¬ 
man  Company,  Berlin,  Wls.;  Willard  Machinery  Company,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.;  Duncan  Equipment  &  Supply  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

CANADIAN  DISTRIBUTOR — ^The  Brown  Boggs  Foundry  &  Machine  Co., 
Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Canada. 

FOREIGN  DISTRIBUTOR — Ateliers  de  Construction  E.  Lecluyse,  S.  A., 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  manufacturers  for  Continental  Europe. 


I N C OR PO RATED 


DESIGNERS  '  '  LITHOGRAPHERS 


BEDFORD 


Protect  Your 
Anticipated  Profits! 


Do  you  know  how  little  it  costs  to 
INSURE  YOUR  1937  EARNINGS 
against  loss  by  fire  or  wind? 


CAHNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 
WARNER  INTER- INSURANCE  BUREAU 


LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 
540  N.  Michigan  five.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Pi  EDMONT  LABELCOM  PANV 


VI  RC  I  N  lA 


BEET  STEAMER 

Continuous  in  operation,  with  large  capa¬ 
city.  Blanches  Beets,  Carrots,  etc. 
ready  for  peeling,  using  live  steam.  Water 
seal  each  end.  Built  any  desired  length. 

For  Additional  Information,  write 


I  y: 


VCANNING^  MACHINERY 

Single  Unit  or  J!  Complete  Canning  Plant 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.  BERLIN,  WIS. 
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“A  number  of  years  ago  the  farmers  of  North 
Dakota  demanded  Federal  grading  of  wheat.  They 
got  it,  and  have  regretted  it  ever  since.  The  standards 
established  were  so  complicated  that  wheat  buyers  at 
local  stations,  unable  to  understand  them,  have  bought 
by  guess  and  they  have  guessed  in  favor  of  themselves 
and  against  the  farmer.  They  have  graded  the  wheat 
down  to  a  standard,  not  up  to  it.  If  history  repeated 
itself,  the  bureaucrats,  given  the  responsibility  of 
establishing  alphabetical  grades  for  packaged  food 
products,  would  make  them  so  technical  that  they  could 
not  be  enforced;  whereupon  political  pressure  would 
become  so  great  that  they  would  not  be  impartially 
applied.^ 

This  is  news.  All  wheat  is  sold  on  Government  grades ; 
has  been  for  years,  and  it  is  the  only  way  to  protect  grower 
and  buyer. 

“What  would  happen  if  climatic  conditions  in  some 
years,  in  some  tomato  growing  section,  caused  the 
fruit,  although  wholesome,  to  vary  in  some  detail  from 
the  standard  established  for  the  country  as  a  whole? 
Every  Congressman,  Governor  and  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  Secretary  in  that  section  would  bring  pressure 
to  bear  at  Washington.  Either  politics  would  swing 
the  scales  or  the  farmers  of  the  entire  section  would 
become  embittered,  and  perhaps  rightly  so.  The  loss 
of  a  market  would  work  as  grave  an  injustice  to  the 
employes  of  local  canning  factories  as  to  agriculture 
and  would  do  the  consumer  no  appreciable  good.® 

«  Childish  prattle.  From  time  immemorial  wines  have 
been  sold  on  vintage  years;  some  years  far  superior  to 
others.  Standards  must  not  be  changed  from  year  to  year. 

“No  less  chimerical  is  the  proposal  to  require  food 
containers  to  disclose  the  names  of  the  manufacturer 
as  well  as  that  of  the  distributor.  (So?!) 

ATTACK  ON  PRIVATE  BRANDS?— “The  widely 
advertised  manufacturers’  brands  carry  the  manufac¬ 
turer’s  name  now;  the  proposed  legislation,  so  far  as 
they  are  concerned,  would  neither  add  to  nor  subtract 
from  the  knowledge  the  consumer  already  has. 

“The  requirement  is  aimed  at  the  so-called  private 
brands,  put  on  the  market  by  wholesale  houses,  retailer- 
owned,  cooperative,  and  voluntary  and  corporate  chains. 
Many  of  these  are  as  large  and  as  responsible  as  any 
food  manufacturer;  their  names  on  the  labels  should 
carry  ample  protection  to  the  consumer.  They  have 
spent  huge  sums  in  popularizing  their  brands;  they 
would  not  knowingly  destroy  the  value  of  their  brands 
by  offering  inferior  products,  nor  should  they  have 
their  investments  in  good-will  confiscated  by  unreason¬ 
able  requirements  that  would  make  brand  names 
meaningless  to  the  consumer.^ 

"  This  is  not  a  question  of  financial  responsibility ;  fact  is 
if  ever  a  pure  food  suit  is  threatened  these  private  brand 
owners  (jobbers’  labels)  break  their  necks  getting  out  of 
line,  and  blame  it  all  on  the  canner  or  other  producer — and 
fairly  bellow  his  name.  Rightly  they  cherish  the  good-will 
value  of  their  brands.  We  want  to  make  canners  do  the 
same.  Would  it  hurt  the  good-will  if  the  label  read:  “Packed 
for — (wholesaler  or  distributor)  by  H.  J.  Heinz  Co.,  or 
Campbell  Soup  Co.,  or  Curtice  Bros.  Co.,  or  Minnesota 
Valley  Canning  Co.,  or  Stokely  Bros.  &  Co.,  etc.?”  The 
canner  whom  you  can  persuade  to  furnish  the  goods  for 
your  label  must  produce  a  quality  you  want  or  like;  must 
be  a  good  canner.  Of  course,  the  above  big  concerns  do 
not  pack  for  jobbers’  labels.  That’s  why  they  are  big.  But 


your  brand  names  would  not  be  “meaningless”  with  good 
packers’  names  on  them.  They  would  have  more  meaning, 
as  showing  a  careful  selection  on  your  part,  instead  of 
masquerading  as  the  canner  of  the  goods.  “Distributed  by” 
is  becoming  better  understood  every  day — and  feared. 

“The  distributors  of  private  brand  merchandise,  who 
in  most  instances  obtain  their  supply  from  several 
smaller  processors,  would  be  driven  to  concentrating 
their  buying.®  The  result  would  be  to  make  big  manu¬ 
facturers  bigger  and  to  force  hundreds  of  small  ones 
out  of  business,  depriving  communities  of  essential  in¬ 
dustries  and  local  farmers  of  their  market.® 

*  Of  course — they  would  be  made  pay  the  very  just  and 
long  overdue  premium  for  the  quality  demanded.  There 
would  be  less  and  less  shopping,  and  more  and  more 
recognition  of  merit  packing. 

*’No!  The  small  canners  of  fine  quality  goods  would  be 
built  up  on  the  only  real  merit  worth  having:  Quality. 

“Such  a  program  would  not  help  the  consumer.  It 
would  hurt  the  consumer  by  fastening  around  his  neck 
the  strangling  collar  of  monopoly.^® 

1**  Just  pure  nonsense.  The  people  are  demanding — and 
they  will  get — full  information  on  all  labels.  It  wiU  break 
monopolies,  in  producing  and  distributing.  In  fact,  it  is 
that  fear  which  is  causing  this  whole  fight! 

“The  individual  grocers  of  the  country  should  make 
known  to  Washington,  in  no  uncertain  terms,  their 
opposition  to  such  well-meant  but  fantastic  legislative 
expedients.” 

By  all  means — and  send  a  copy  of  this  with  your 
protests,  we  say. 

• 

CANNERS  LEAGUE  OF  CALIFORNIA 
SPECIFICATIONS  FOR  CANNED  FIGS 

FANCY — In  syrup,  55  per  cent  sugar  when  packed, 
to  cut  out  a  minimum  of  32  per  cent.  Fruit  to  be  of  very 
fine  color,  ripe  yet  not  mushy,  free  from  blemishes 
serious  for  the  grade,  and  uniform  in  size ;  woody  stems 
removed. 

CHOICE — In  syrup,  45  per  cent  sugar  when  packed, 
to  cut  out  a  minimum  of  27  per  cent.  Fruit  to  be  of 
fine  color,  ripe  yet  not  mushy,  free  from  blemishes 
serious  for  the  grade,  and  uniform  in  size ;  woody  stems 
removed. 

SPLIT  FIGS — Quoted  as  Fancy  or  Choice,  to  con¬ 
form  to  the  Fancy  or  Choice  specifications  except  for 
the  fact  that  the  figs  are  split. 

Figs  that  do  not  conform  to  the  foregoing  specifica¬ 
tions  are  Seconds. 

MAXIMUM  NUMBER  OF  PIECES  PER  CAN 


3  in.  3%  in.  No.  1  No.  2 

8oz.  8oz.  Picnic  No.  1%  Tall  Tall  No.  2%  No.  10 

Fancy  .  9  10  11  14  17  21  30  110 

Choice  .  11  12  14  17  21  26  38  140 

MINIMUM  NUMBER  OF  PIECES  PER  CAN 

3  in.  3%  in.  No.  1  No.  2 

8oz.  8oz.  Picnic  No.  Tall  Tall  No.  2%  No.  10 

Fancy  .  3  3  4  6  7  8  12  40 

Choice  .  3  3  4  6  7  8  12  40 


MAXIMUM  VARIATION  IN  THE  NUMBER  OF 
PIECES  PER  CAN 

3  in.  3^4  in-  No.  1  No.  2 

8oz.  8oz.  Picnic  No.  1%  Tall  Tall  No.  2%  No.  10 


Fancy  .  3334567  25 

Choice  .  4445678  29 
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Landreths’  Seeds 


If  you  run  short  of  any  seeds  for 
planting  this  summer,  let  us  know 
kinds  and  quantities  wanted  and  will 
be  happy  to  quote  you  prices. 


If  you  have  not  placed  your  order 
for  delivery  after  the  1937  crop,  be 
sure  to  let  us  quote  you. 


D.  LANDRETH  SEED  CO. 

BRISTOL,  PENNA. 

Business  Established  1784  153  Years  In  Business 


_Artistic 

Labels 


Plain. 

Varnished. 

Embossed. 

THE 

Simpson  &  doeller 

CO. 

©ALTIMORE.MD. 
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June  28, 1987 


A  Golden  Opportunity  is  Present 

By  “BETTER  PROFITS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  The  Canning  Trade 


Editorial  in  June  7th  issue  of  The  Canning 
Trade  suggests  canners  as  a  whole  are  unwilling 
to  advocate  the  placing  of  canners’  names  on 
private  label  merchandise,  on  account  of  the  possi¬ 
bility  that  their  poorer  packs  may  be  shown  in  their 
true  colors!  No  doubt  this  factor  has  worked  against 
prompt  backing  of  the  proposal  by  many,  but  this 
season  we  are  having  brought  home  to  us,  in  some 
commodities  at  least,  that  the  canners’  name  on  the 
label  of  all  canned  foods  might  work  to  the  primary 
advantage  of  the  honest  packer  anxious  to  promote  the 
use  of  more  canned  foods  yearly. 

In  some  sections  the  unusual  wet  weather  has 
brought  peas  to  maturity  so  fast  they  have  “bunched” 
as  they  never  bunched  before.  Try  as  they  will,  con¬ 
scientious  canners  are  having  their  troubles  catching 
Early  June  peas  at  that  fleeting  moment  of  perfection 
when  they  are  at  their  best.  The  tremendous  produc¬ 
tion  per  acre  will  provide  fancies  to  fill  all  needs,  but 
a  great  many  peas  canned  by  those  having  trouble 
harvesting  peas  for  canning  just  when  they  ought  to 
have  been  cut  will  provide  a  great  many  cases  of  peas 
not  exactly  fine  enough  for  fancy  labels,  but  much 
better  than  the  average  run  of  canned  peas  sold  as 
“standards.”  These  better  than  usual  standards  will 
bring  only  the  market  price  for  this  grade.  They  will 
be  sought  after  by  discriminating  buyers,  and  house¬ 
wives  buying  them  in  the  late  summer  and  early  fall 
will  gain  a  new  conception  of  how  tasty  medium-priced 
peas  can  be.  At  the  same  time,  quantity  packers  are 
allowing  their  peas  to  ripen  on  the  vines  and  are 
squeezing  the  last  can  per  acre  of  high  production  from 
their  acreage.  Such  canned  peas  will  be  the  same  firm 
fellows  as  ever. 

Pack  both  sorts  under  private  label,  sell  them  at  the 
same  price  per  can  as  they  will  be  sold,  and  one  pack 
will  make  new,  firm  friends  for  standard  canned  peas 
and  the  other  will  simply  answer  the  bare  requirements 
for  the  grade  as  usual.  The  fancy  canner  will  be  glad 
to  sell  his  peas  at  the  market,  but  he  will  gain  only 
the  increased  good  will  of  his  wholesale  customers, 
while  consumers  enjoying  canned  peas  packed  for 
buyer’s  second  label  will  have  no  way  of  knowing  the 
identity  of  the  canner  whose  factory  turned  them  out. 
Good-will  for  the  buyer’s  label  will  be  created  only  to 
be  endangered  next  season  when  packs  are  not  pro¬ 
ducing  such  yields,  and  are  not  rushing  the  canning 
processes  as  rapidly  as  they  are  this  year. 

In  no  publication,  or  from  no  buyer,  have  I  read  or 
heard  any  demand  on  the  part  of  purchasers  for  their 
labels  that  canners’  names  appear  on  the  label  of  all 


goods  packed.  It’s  true  that  unscrupulous  buyers  drive 
down  prices  on  account  of  only  a  portion  of  the  great 
packs  of  canned  foods  yearly;  and  it’s  probably  true 
that  in  the  case  of  such  packs  the  buyer  might  be 
willing  to  have  the  canner  mark  the  goods  as  his,  but  I 
believe  there  is  another  reason,  much  more  potent,  why 
the  average  canned  foods  buyer  for  owned  labels  wishes 
the  distributor’s  name  and  his  alone  to  be  shown  on 
the  label. 

In  seasons  such  as  this,  such  as  we  face  about  three 
or  not  more  than  four  times  in  a  decade,  we  find  many 
canned  foods  as  I  have  pointed  out,  offered  for  sale  at 
the  market  for  buyer’s  label  and  of  exceptional  quality 
for  such  offerings.  Canners  accept  best  offers  and  are 
glad  to  be  rid  of  excess  packs,  congratulating  them¬ 
selves  in  the  meanwhile  that  the  buyers  are  getting 
rare  value  and  will  of  course  remember  the  incident 
and  look  to  them  next  year  when  placing  orders.  Alas 
and  alack!  Such  hopes  are  based  only  on  the  wish 
being  father  to  the  thought.  Nine  times  out  of  ten, 
when  next  year  comes,  the  price  gets  the  order!  In 
addition,  the  seller  has  no  assurance  that  the  goods  he 
sells  as  a  certain  grade  will  reach  the  consumer  as  an 
offering  in  that  grade.  In  far  too  many  instances  the 
grade  rises  under  a  buyer’s  label,  and,  while  the  extra 
profit  is  made  by  the  customer  thereby  increasing 
immensely  his  satisfaction  over  the  transaction,  the 
canner  making  the  sale  derives  no  extra  benefit,  and 
makes  no  extra  profit.  If  any  of  my  readers  feel  this 
suggestion  as  to  grading-up  purchases  by  buyers  is 
not  often  indulged  in,  let  them  search  their  memory 
files  and  recall  the  buyers  refusing  to  allow  any  broker 
or  canner’s  representative  to  be  present  when  the  buy¬ 
ing  committee  settles  on  purchases  to  be  made  from 
samples  submitted.  Why  do  you  suppose  this  restric¬ 
tion  is  placed  on  sellers?  Not  because  buyers  are  fear¬ 
ful  of  being  overly  influenced  by  the  sales  arguments 
of  sales  representatives,  I  am  sure! 

Another  argument  often  advanced  against  placing 
the  true  canner’s  name  on  the  label  is  that  time-honored 
one,  about  the  canner  wanting  to  protect  his  principal 
label  in  which  he  has  such  a  large  investment  of  money 
for  advertising;  he  wishes  to  ask  more  for  the  adver¬ 
tised  product  but  he  also  wants  to  be  able  to  sell  a 
surplus  under  his  own  control,  but  at  prices  much 
lower  than  will  be  asked  for  the  labeled  goods  he  has 
advertised  nationally.  The  name  of  another  wholly 
owned  canning  company  is  often  used  in  such  cases. 
Ostriches  are  noted  for  hiding  their  heads  in  the  sand 
under  the  impression  their  bodies  are  completely  out 
of  sight.  Canners  are  about  as  sensible,  when  mar- 
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keting  goods  at  lower  than  list  prices  for  leading 
brands,  but  under  the  name  of  some  company  owned 
by  the  principal  wishing  to  sell  promptly  a  surplus. 

The  salesman  making  contact  with  any  class  of  trade 
knows  but  one  way  of  making  the  sale  quickly.  He 
gets  quite  confidential,  looks  around  to  see  that  none 
overhear  and  then  imparts  the  information  that  the 
company  has  a  surplus  they  wish  to  sell  quickly ;  that 
the  pack  is  quite  up  to  first  class  specifications  but  is 
lower  priced  and  can  be  cleaned  up  at  once  while  the 
leading  brand  sells  to  those  who  know  and  demand  the 
best.  Not  over  three  years  are  required  to  inform 
everybody  of  any  consequence  in  a  good  sized  market, 
that  anyone  is  foolish  to  buy  and  try  to  sell  the  leading 
brand  when  the  second  label,  under  the  name  of  a 
subsidiary  company,  sells  for  so  much  less  while  the 
contents  of  the  cans  are  practically  identical. 

No  business  impulse  is  any  stronger  than  that  to  see 
one’s  name  survive ;  no  business  asset  can  be  any  more 
valuable  than  a  good  name,  supported  by  years  of 
quality  packing  and  fair  practice  merchandising.  As 
long  as  this  is  the  case,  why  canners  are  so  often  con¬ 
tent  to  pass  up  opportunities  to  popularize  their  names 
passes  common  understanding,  except  for  the  apparent 
necessities  of  every-day  business  in  the  canned  foods 
trade,  that  seem  to  demand  that  the  packer’s  name 
remain  a  mystery  to  all  except  the  buyer  for  the  firm 
distributing  the  goods.  Selfishness  is  rampant  among 
all  classes  today.  The  average  canner  should  be  more 
selfish  in  wanting  to  inform  every  one  possible  that  he 
produced  the  goods  meeting  with  such  consumer  satis¬ 
faction  as  to  warrant  repeat  orders  year  after  year 
from  buyers  learning  to  know  well  his  pack. 

In  the  few  instances  where  goods  are  produced  that 
no  canner  wants  to  be  identified  with,  such  goods  ought 
to  be  consigned  to  the  dump  in  the  first  place,  or  so 
truthfully  labeled  that  no  misunderstanding  will  arise 
on  the  part  of  any  consumer  buying  them.  In  markets 
of  any  size  enough  different  classes  of  trade  are  found 
to  take  care  of  the  varying  grades  of  canned  foods  fit 
for  human  consumption.  Dealers  featuring  the  cheap¬ 
est  foods  in  tin  are  doing  so  because  they  find  a  profit¬ 
able  market  for  them  among  their  customers.  Such 
retail  buyers  and  consumers  are  still  susceptible  to 
fairness  and  are  best  satisfied  when  goods  are  truth¬ 
fully  labeled.  No  possible  stigma  can  attach  itself  to 
the  canner  putting  up  hard  peas  or  sour  cherries  if  the 
peas  are  labeled  properly  and  fully  described  for  what 
they  are,  while  the  cherries  are  also  designed  as  water 
pack,  “good  for  baking  use,”  or  by  means  of  some 
equally  descriptive  phrase. 

Fortunately,  the  packs  of  foods  in  tin  will  be  so 
strung  out  that  there  is  still  time  for  all  who  wish  to 
exert  pressure  on  buyers  for  the  appearance  of  their 
name  on  buyer’s  labels  to  apply  it.  Laws  may  be  later 
enacted  that  will  provide  this  asset  for  the  canner,  but 
in  the  meantime  individual  canners  can  do  a  lot  toward 
getting  buyers  to  see  the  light  of  good  business  prac¬ 
tice.  Or  else  pin  the  responsibility  for  the  hiding  of 
canned  foods  identity  on  those  directly  responsible,  and 
by  so  doing  hasten  the  day  when  the  packer’s  name  will 
appear  on  all  canned  foods.  Your  sales  and  profits  will 
increase  when  this  happens. 


For  SPEED 
For  ECONOMY 
For  ENDURANCE 

CRCO  Exhaust  Box 


A  new  and  improved  exhaust  box  which  handles  all  standard 
size  and  shape  cans  .  .  .  establishing  a  new  maximum  capa¬ 
city  per  square  foot  of  floor  space. 

All-steel  welded  construction  .  .  .  rust-resisting  carrier  .  .  . 
each  run  separately  driven  and  with  separate  take-up  .  .  . 
solid  bottom  with  easily  accessible  clean-out  .  .  .  removable 
lids  set  in  water  seals  ...  all  gears  enclosed  and  running  in 
oil  .  .  .  carrier  chains  of  new  type  supported  on  sheaves  to 
reduce  frictional  load  and  wear  on  carrier.  Has  no  transfer 
discs  or  other  points  where  cans  may  be  turned  over  .  .  . 
eliminates  marking  of  cans  by  contacting  guides.  Can  be 
supplied  as  live  steam  or  water  exhauster. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  economical  exhauster  on  the  market 
today  .  .  .  fool-proof  .  .  .  almost  wear-proof .  .  .  and  a  re¬ 
markably  low  steam  consumption. 
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GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


SAMPSON  CANNING  COMPANY,  Wisconsin  Rapids,  Wis¬ 
consin,  are  re-entering  the  canning  business  this  sea¬ 
son,  H.  Ray  Sampson  advises,  to  pack  stringless  beans, 
beets,  sauer  kraut  and  carrots. 

• 

TROPICAL  FRUIT  COMPANY  has  opened  offices  in  the 
Tilden  Sales  Building,  San  Francisco,  California,  with 
A,  R.  Brenner  as  Sales  Manager.  It  is  offering  papaya 
nectar,  pineapple-papaya  jam  and  papaya  prepared 
especially  for  the  ice  cream  trade. 

LOUDON  PACKING  COMPANY,  Terre  Haute,  Indiana, 
has  awarded  contract  for  the  building  of  a  cannery 
at  Lockport,  New  York,  to  cost  approximately 
$100,000. 

• 

PACIFIC  AMERICAN  FISHERIES,  INC.,  have  purchased 
the  damaged  Italian  liner  Feltre  and  after  repairs  will 
operate  the  vessel  between  Puget  Sound  and  Alaskan 
ports  and  in  intercoastal  trade  to  the  Atlantic  Seaboard 
with  the  company’s  cannery  products. 

• 

THE  NEW  TOMATO  CANNING  PLANT  of  H.  J.  Heinz 
Company  being  built  at  Fremont,  Ohio,  which  is  to  be 
ready  for  operation  August  1st,  will  contain  150,000 
square  feet  of  floor  space. 

THE  MANAGEMENT  of  the  Sutter  Packing  Company, 
Palo  Alto,  California,  is  advising  interested  parties  that 
liens  recently  filed  against  it  were  for  materials  fur¬ 
nished  to  a  defaulting  contractor.  The  packing  con¬ 
cern  has  assumed  the  obligations  incurred  by  the  de¬ 
faulting  contractor  and  will  complete  the  work  that 
has  been  started. 

• 

c.  c.  MC  DONALD,  SR.,  President  of  the  Elyria  Canning 
Company,  Elyria,  Ohio,  and  Ex-Secretary  of  the  Ohio 
Canners  Association,  died  on  Sunday,  June  20th,  at 
Elyria,  and  was  buried  from  his  residence,  604  Park 
Avenue,  on  Wednesday,  June  23rd.  He  was  72  years 
old. 

• 

CEDAR  FALLS  CANNING  COMPANY,  Cedar  Falls,  lowa, 
have  made  a  number  of  improvements  in  preparation 
for  operations  including  a  new  concrete  floor  in  the 
packing  room  and  the  installation  of  a  new  corn 
washer. 


FRED  B.  NEUHOFF,  formerly  an  important  cannery 
operator  in  California,  with  headquarters  at  Los 
Angeles,  is  spending  several  months  in  Europe.  He 
has  retired  from  active  business  pursuits.  For  years 
he  headed  the  Neuhoff  Canning  Company. 


INCORPORATION  PAPERS  have  been  filed  for  the 
Muscatine  Canning  Company,  Muscatine,  Iowa,  with 
the  following  incorporators  listed  as  officers  and  direc¬ 
tors:  Lester  Farber,  Davenport,  President;  Clarence 
Vernon,  Davenport,  Vice-President;  Max  Rosenberg, 
Maquaketa,  Secretary-Treasurer. 


CALVA  PACKING  COMPANY  is  operating  the  old  plant 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  Canners  at  San  Jose,  California, 
this  year  with  Roy  Entriken  in  charge. 


M.  I.  T.  HONORS  DEWEY  &  ALMY  PRESIDENT.  Bradley 
Dewey,  President  of  Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Com¬ 
pany,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  who  has  served  five 
years  as  a  term  member  on  the  Corporation  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  has  been  elected 
a  life  member  of  the  Institute’s  governing  board.  Mr. 
Dewey  is  a  graduate  of  Harvard  University  and  a 
graduate  of  the  Institute  in  the  class  of  1909.  Mr. 
Dewey  has  long  been  interested  in  Institute  affairs, 
both  alumni  and  administrative,  having  been  President 
of  the  Technology  Alumni  Association  in  1931-32.  He 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Alumni  Council  since  1921. 
As  a  term  member  of  the  Corporation  he  has  been 
active  on  various  committees,  including  membership 
on  the  Visiting  Committee  of  the  Department  of 
Mining  and  Metallurgy. 


CALBEAR  CANNERIES  COMPANY,  San  Francisco,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  because  of  the  necessity  for  increased  produc¬ 
tion,  is  building  a  ne'*'  two-story  warehouse  on  the  block 
adjoining  their  cannery  at  18th  and  Minnesota  Streets, 
at  a  cost  of  approximately  $25,000. 


R.  J.  BYERS,  who  operates  a  cannery  at  Grimmet, 
Missouri,  is  arranging  to  install  a  new  steam  boiler 
and  make  several  other  improvements  in  the  plant  in 
preparation  of  the  season’s  operations. 

• 

GOLDEN  EAGLE  OLIVE  PRODUCTS  COMPANY  will  erect  an 
olive  oil  extraction  plant  near  Porterville,  California. 
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COMPLETE 
COURSE  in 
CANNING 


1936  edition 

360  pages  of  proven  procedure  and  formulae  for 
everything  **  Can-able^* 


All  the  newest  times  and  temperatures  . 

All  the  newest  and  latest  products  . 

•  Fruits  •  Vesetables  •  Meats  •  Milk  •  Soups 

•  Preserves  •  Pickles  •  Condiments  •  Juices 

•  Butters  •  Dry  Packs  (soaked)  •  D03  Foods 
and  Specialties  in  minute  detail,  with  full  instruc¬ 
tions  from  the  growins  through  to  the  warehouse. 

Used  by  Food  Processors  to  check  times,  tem¬ 
peratures  and  RIGHT  procedure  ...  by  Distri¬ 
butors  to  KNOW  canned  foods  ...  by  Home 
Economists  to  TEACH  the  subject  of  food  pre¬ 
servation. 

For  sale  by  all  supply  houses  and  dealers  .  .  . 
or  direct.  Price  $10.  postpaid. 
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A  YEAR  of  FAIR  TRADING 

By  “OBSERVER” 


Special  Correspondent 


THE  FIRST  MILESTONE 

RANGES  effected  in  the  food  industry  through 
the  first  year  of  operation  under  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act  have  been  more  widespread  than 
is  generally  realized,  according  to  the  American  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Food  Distribution  after  a  study  of  the  effects 
and  probable  results  of  the  law. 

“The  average  executive  in  the  food  business,”  this 
agency  says,  “reports  that  this  law  added  greatly  to 
the  perplexing  work  of  the  business  man  and  increased 
the  money  paid  company  attorneys.  This  is  correct — 
executives  have  had  an  uncomfortable  time  and  lawyers 
have  been  busy — but  the  Robinson-Patman  Law  has 
materially  affected  business  practices  by  stopping  or 
reducing  the  practices  now  prohibited. 

“Quantity  discounts  are  less  numerous  and  the 
spread  between  the  maximum  discount  and  the  mini¬ 
mum  has  been  narrowed.  Direct  and  indirect  diversion 
of  brokerage  is  appreciably  less.  Packers  and  manu¬ 
facturers  are  saving  millions  of  dollars  by  using 
greater  care  when  purchasing  promotional  services 
from  distributors. 

“Some  of  the  reasons  behind  these  changes  may  be 
found  in  the  attitude  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
Compliance  became  more  general  when  it  was  under¬ 
stood  that  the  Commission  intended  to  enforce  the  law 
in  the  light  of  Congress’  intentions  as  revealed  by  a 
transcript  of  the  debate  and  hearings  before  passage. 
Most  packers,  manufacturers  and  distributors  have 
voluntarily  made  changes  because  of  a  sincere  desire 
to  obey  the  law.  Their  task  has  been  eased  because 
they  have  been  operating  on  a  rising  market  and  de¬ 
mands  from  buyers  have  been  less  insistent.  Through¬ 
out  this  period,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
sought  friendly  adjustments,  issuing  complaints  only 
when  it  was  thought  that  decisions  would  clarify  the 
practical  application  of  the  law. 

“How  this  law  has  affected  different  types  of  dis¬ 
tributors  in  the  food  business: 

“Big  chains,  at  which  the  law  was  originally  directed, 
do  not  seem  to  be  greatly  handicapped.  While  they 
have  been  deprived  of  considerable  income  formerly 
received  from  advertising  and  promotion  allowances, 
special  discounts,  rebates  and  diverted  brokerage,  they 
have  equalized  this  loss  by  buying  direct  at  net  prices 
and  increasing  the  effectiveness  of  their  own  brand 
promotion.  Added  to  this  is  the  money  they  have 
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realized  by  securing  better  margins  on  a  surprisingly 
well-sustained  volume  of  national  brands. 

VOLUNTARIES  AND  COOPERATIVES  —  “The 
loosely  organized  type  of  voluntary,  operating  chiefly 
as  a  promotional  group  to  collect  allowances  and  dis¬ 
counts,  has  suffered  under  the  Robinson-Patman  Law. 
But  the  effective  voluntary  and  cooperative  groups, 
comprising  approximately  75  per  cent  of  the  110,000 
retailers  in  these  groups,  have  made  real  progress 
under  the  law.  They  have  turned  toward  better  mer¬ 
chandising,  partially  in  support  of  their  own  brands, 
partially  because  they  have  had  to  deliver  better  ser¬ 
vice  for  allowances  they  have  received.  Deprived  of 
their  easy  incomes,  they  have  had  to  go  to  work  at 
selling. 

WHOLESALE  GROCERS,  INDEPENDENT  RE¬ 
TAILERS — “These  two  classifications  have  been  some¬ 
what  disappointed  by  the  operation  of  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Law.  It  has  not  greatly  crippled  their  com¬ 
petitors,  the  chains  and  the  voluntaries,  and  it  has 
cut,  to  some  extent,  their  own  income  from  similar 
practices. 

FOOD  BROKERS — “This  group  has  taken  a  new 
lease  on  life,  although  many  individual  members  of  the 
profession  complain  because  the  law  was  not  made 
immediately  effective. 

BUYING  ORGANIZATIONS— “A  troubled  year 
has  been  passed  by  this  group.  Practically  all  of  them 
have  adjusted  their  methods  but  their  final  status  will 
be  in  doubt  until  the  law  has  been  interpreted  by  the 
Courts  and  the  Commission. 

PACKERS  AND  MANUFACTURERS— “Operation 
of  the  Robinson-Patman  Law  has  pleased  most  com¬ 
panies  in  this  group.  Stronger  ones  have  been  able 
to  strengthen  their  positions  as  sellers  and  most  of 
them  are  saving  money  by  spending  less  for  a  better 
type  of  promotion.  Some  of  the  weaker  companies 
have  been  able  to  get  additional  business  because  they 
are  willing  to  take  a  chance  on  violating  the  law. 

“An  immediate  effect  of  the  passage  of  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Law  has  been  the  nation-wide  effort  to  extend 
other  legislation  affecting  business.  Into  this  category 
falls  state  price  maintenance  laws,  state  Robinson- 
Patman  laws,  and  statutes  against  loss-leader  selling. 
This  movement  has  progressed  rapidly  in  the  past 
year.” 
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PATMAN  ACT  EFFECTS 

HAT  the  Patman  Act  has  definitely  contributed  to 
the  betterment  of  conditions  in  the  food  field  is 
the  opinion  of  Paul  S.  Willis,  president  of  the 
Associated  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America. 

In  reviewing  the  effects  of  the  law  during  its  first 
year  of  operation,  Mr.  Willis  said:  “In  my  judgment, 
so  far  as  it  applies  to  the  food  and  grocery  manufac¬ 
turing  industry,  there  are  several  definite  benefits 
which  can  be  credited  to  the  first  year’s  operations 
under  the  Robinson-Patman  Law. 

“This  law  has  had  the  effect  of  placing  all  buyers 
on  a  more  equitable  basis.  Quantity  discounts  have 
been  leveled  out  so  that  competing  buyers  are  fairly 
on  an  equitable  basis.  It  has  eliminated  the  payment 
of  false  brokerages,  and  it  has  placed  advertising 
allowances  on  a  more  equitable  basis.  When  a  manu¬ 
facturer  enters  into  an  arrangement  for  an  advertising 
service  today,  he  insists  on  the  performance  of  that 
contract  before  he  makes  the  payment.  The  law  has, 
to  a  large  extent,  eliminated  ‘gimmes’  from  business 
and  has  placed  business  back  on  a  basis  where  efficiency 
of  operation  and  efficiency  of  merchandising  and  adver¬ 
tising  once  more  have  their  fair  opportunity  of 
functioning. 

“A  few  months  ago  we  conducted  a  survey  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  food  and  grocery  trade’s  reaction  to  this  law, 
and  better  than  75  per  cent  of  the  reporting  concerns 
approved  the  intended  purpose  of  this  law.  It  is  my 
judgment  that  a  similar  survey  today  would  show  an 
even  greater  approval  vote  and  that  the  law  is  growing 
in  favor. 


“It  is  highly  desirable  that  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  render  its  decisions  at  the  earliest  possible  date 
on  the  complaints  now  before  it,  as  a  means  of  further 
clarifying  some  of  the  provisions  in  the  law.” 

RETAILERS  MEETING 

PWARDS  of  5,000  retail  grocers  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  gathered  in  Boston  during  the 
week  for  the  40th  annual  convention  of  the 
National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers.  Meeting  with 
the  retailers.  National- American  Wholesale  Grocers’ 
Association  staged  a  one-day  mid-year  meeting  in 
Boston,  and  the  National  Food  Brokers’  Association 
staged  a  similar  gathering.  A  number  of  the  voluntary 
groups  and  retailer-owned  wholesale  grocery  associa¬ 
tions  also  met  in  Boston  during  the  week. 

Problems  affecting  sales  practices  in  the  retail 
grocery  field  came  in  for  considerable  discussion  at 
the  retailers’  meeting,  with  special  emphasis  on  the 
necessity  for  further  effective  curbs  on  loss-leader 
selling  in  the  food  trade.  The  need  for  closer  con¬ 
sumer  contacts  was  also  strongly  urged  by  speakers 
before  the  retailers’  gathering. 

The  wholesale  grocers’  meeting  dealt  almost  entirely 
with  wholesaler-retail  relations,  with  a  number  of  the 
executives  of  the  retailer  association  addressing  the 
jobbers  on  the  subject,  “What  I,  As  a  Retail  Grocer, 
Expect  From  My  Wholesaler.”  W.  H.  Tyler  of  Fort 
Worth,  president  of  National- American,  presided  at 
the  jobbers’  convention,  while  Charles  E.  Smith,  Day- 
ton  retailer,  was  the  presiding  officer  at  the  Nargus 
gatherings.  Mr.  Smith  is  president  of  the  retail 
grocers’  group. 


APPERTIZING 

or  the  .9.rt  of  Canning 

Its  History  and  Development. 

by  A.  W.  Bitting 

An  exhaustive  treatise  covering  the  entire  field  of  can¬ 
ning.  It  brings  together  a  vast  amount  of  reference  mat¬ 
erial  on  food  manufacture  not  otherwise  available.  857 
pages  written  especially  for  factory  owners,  managers, 
superintendents  and  students  of  the  art. 

Price  Postpaid  $7.00  Remittance  with  order 
Supplied  through 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 

This  is  a  page  that  must  he  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept, 
your  opportunity  and  money  are  lost.  Rates  upon  application. 


FOR  SALE  — MACHINERY 


FOR  SALE— 1  306  H.  P.  Keeler  Watertube  Boiler;  2  150  H.  P. 
Heine  Watertube  Boilers;  1  170  H.  P.  HRT  Boiler;  Several  sizes 
vertical  Boilers;  Feed  Water  Heaters,  Pumps,  Traps,  Meters, 
Reducing  Valves,  Separators,  Steam  Engines;  1  56,000  gallon 
water  softner,  and  general  power  plant  equipment.  Boiler 
Engineering  &  Supply  Co.,  Phoenixville,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 1  power  5-row  Bean  or  Potato  Sprayer,  150  gal. 
capacity,  in  good  condition,  has  4  H.  P.  engine;  1  Leffel  Marine 
type,  return  flue  35  H.  P.  boiler,  good  usable  condition,  reason 
for  selling  need  larger  one.  D.  S.  Thomas,  Bridgewater,  Va. 


FOR  SALE — Retorts,  modern,  round  inside  measurements  66 
inches  deep,  32  inches  in  diameter,  perfect  condition,  $50.00  each; 
Meyers  Self  Oiling  Bull  Dozer  Pump  No.  V  913  M,  Belt  Driven, 
intake  and  discharge  1%  inches,  in  perfect  condition,  only 
slightly  used,  $50.00.  All  F.  O.  B.  Monmouth,  Maine.  Heart  of 
Maine  Packing  Co.,  8  Prescott  St.,  Lewiston,  Me. 


FOR  SALE  —  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Labelers;  Fillers;  Filters  and  Filter 
Presses;  Tanks;  Pumps;  Mixers;  Hydraulic  Presses, 
etc.  Send  for  complete  bulletin.  What  have  you  for 
sale?  We  buy  for  cash.  Consolidated  Products  Co., 
Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  1  Peerless  Single  Husker;  5  Tuc 
Huskers ;  5  Sprague  Com  Cutters,  No.  5 ;  1  Cuykendall 
Mixer;  1  Sprague  No.  7  Corn  Silker;  lot  Itf  inch 
shafting.  Pulleys,  Bushings,  Collars,  etc.  All  machin¬ 
ery  in  good  condition.  Roxanna  Canning  Co.,  Waynes- 
ville,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — Machinery  of  a  large  Delaware  can¬ 
nery.  Plant  being  dismantled.  Washers;  Scalders; 
Ayars  &  Sander  Fillers,  all  sizes  and  types;  Can  Con¬ 
veyors,  auto  and  gravity;  Continuous  Cookers;  Open 
Kettles  and  Crates;  Picking  Tables;  Pea  and  Bean 
Cleaners;  Bean  Cutters;  Bean  and  Whole  Grain  Corn 
Fillers;  Coons  Apple  Peelers  and  Quarterers;  Sorting 
Tables;  Hydraulic  Presses  and  Pumps;  Apple  Grind¬ 
ers  ;  Conveyors ;  Steam  Traps  and  Feed  Water  Heaters. 
W.  T.  Howeth,  Lewes,  Del. 


FOR  SALE — Motor  Truck  Scales.  Bargains.  All 
capacities.  New  and  used.  Guaranteed  accuracy  and 
durability.  Shipped  on  30-day  free  trial.  Salesman 
wanted.  Bonded  Scale  Co.,  Dept.  CT,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


WANTED  —  MACHINERY 


WANTED — Canners  attention:  Send  us  a  list  of  any  canning 
equipment  that  you  may  have  to  sell  for  spot  cash  or  to  ex¬ 
change  for  new  machinery.  Write  for  our  catalog  covering  a 
complete  line  of  up-to-date  canning  machinery.  A.  K.  Robins 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  Lombard  and  Concord  Sts.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


WANTED — Four  used  Silkers  and  four  used  Flota¬ 
tion  Washers  for  whole  grain  corn,  either  small  or 
large  capacity.  Address  Box  A-2232  c/o  The  Canning 
Trade. 


WANTED — To  buy  1  4-roll  Ayars  or  Hansen  Beet 
Topper.  Must  be  in  good  condition.  Quote  lowest 
possible  price.  Address  Box  A-2235  c/o  The  Canning 
Trade. 


FOR  SALE— PLANTS 


FOR  SALE — 1  Monitor  Excello  Pea  Washer;  1 
Monitor  Special  Pea  Cleaner ;  1  Monitor  Refugee  Bean 
Cutter;  1  Chisholm-Scott  Nested  Pea  Grader  No.  34; 
4  Invincible  Corn  Huskers;  1  M  &  S  Corn  and  Apple 
Sauce  Filler,  4  pocket ;  10  Coons  Apple  Parers ;  2  Pres¬ 
cott  Hand  Apple  Graders ;  2  Morgan  Nailing  Machines ; 
1  Monitor  5  belt  Bean  Grader.  Address  Box  A-2227 
c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — 3  Monitor  Bean  Cutters  in  good  con¬ 
dition,  $65.00  each.  Address  Box  A-2230  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — 1  A.  D.  Cook  Deep  Well  Pump,  size 
4x24,  never  been  used;  1  70  H.  P.  Oil  Field  Type 
Boiler;  1  30  H.  P.  Oil  Field  Type  Boiler;  2  Freeman 
Hoist  upright  Engines  10  H.  P. ;  1  8-Disc  Exhaust  Box 
50  inches  wide  and  93  inches  long;  1  4-Compartment 
Process  Tank  and  7  Crates ;  Lot  of  Shaft  Hangers  and 
Steel  Split  Pulleys.  Priced  to  sell.  Rush  Canning  Co., 
Washburn,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE — Cabbage  plants,  Copenhagen  Market,  Danish 
Railhead,  Flatdutch,  All  Seasons,  75  cents  thousand,  100,000, 
$50.00.  Tomato  plants  certified,  Marglobe,  Pritchard,  Bonny- 
best,  Johnbaer,  Stone  and  Baltimore,  $1.00  thousand,  100,000, 
$75.00.  Snowball  Cauliflower  Plants  $2.00  thousand,  100,000, 
$150.00.  Prompt  shipments  by  express  or  truck.  Old 
Dominion  Plant  Co.,  Franklin,  Va. 


FOR  SALE  —  Southern  Indiana  Tomato  Plants. 
Grown  from  special  select  “Crown  Picked”  Indiana 
Baltimore  seed.  Cultivated  and  sprayed.  Hardy, 
healthy ;  start  growing  quicker.  Vitality  and  breeding 
of  our  seed  carries  through  for  earlier  crop  with  better 
tonnage  and  quality.  Order  now  for  immediate  ship¬ 
ment.  Price  $1.25  per  M.  Low  express  rates.  C.  A. 
Shuttleworth  Seed  Co.,  Otto,  Ind. 


FOR  RENT— FACTORIES 


FOR  RENT  OR  LEASE — A  complete  Fruit  Canning  Plant 
with  a  capacity  of  about  200,000  cases.  Modern  and  in  first 
class  condition;  ready  to  operate.  Located  in  Santa  Clara 
County,  California;  reasonable  rent.  If  interested  address  Box 
A-2238  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 
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FOR  SALE  — FACTORIES 


FOR  SALE — Fully  equipped  canning  factory  located 
at  Centreville,  Maryland,  Queen  Anne  County.  Two- 
story  frame  building  75x150  feet,  first  floor  heavily 
constructed  in  cement.  150  feet  from  State  road,  31/2 
acres  of  land.  Railroad  siding.  Fresh  water  all  the 
year  around.  Separate  Boiler  rooms.  One  Erie 
Horizontal  Boiler  250  H.  P.  and  two  boilers  of  125 
H.  P.  each.  All  in  fine  condition.  Four  Copper  Vacuum 
Pans,  one  1,000  gallon  capacity,  one  650  gallons  and 
two  of  400  gallons  each,  all  practically  new.  Two 
Sprague  Tomato  Pulpers,  two  Scalders,  two  Rotary 
Washers,  two  Filling  Machines,  Processing  Kettles,  one 
Exhaust  Box,  75  H.  P.  Steam  Engine,  six  inch  free 
running  well.  Electric  Motors,  Water  Pump,  Peeling 
Tables  with  complete  sets  of  tools,  etc.  The  factory 
has  been  used  for  the  manufacturing  of  tomato  paste 
and  canning  tomatoes.  Will  sell  Vacuum  Pans  sep¬ 
arately.  Scaramelli  &  Co.,  Inc.,  192-194  Franklin  St., 
New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE  —  MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR  SALE — 20,000  used  No.  2  Wood  Cases  at 
bargain  price.  W.  Scott  Silver,  Nottingham,  Pa. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — Man  to  take  charge  of  one  line  of  can  making 
equipment.  Must  have  experience  on  both  square  and  round 
cans  and  be  able  to  set  up  line  from  slitters  to  double  seamer. 
Also  look  after  equipment  to  make  up  tops  and  bottoms.  Address 
Box  B-2216  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Foreman  with  experience  in  processing  and 
canning  of  grapefruit  and  pineapple  juice,  fruit  salads,  grape¬ 
fruit.  Must  be  acquainted  with  operation  of  modern  canning 
machinery.  Permanent  position,  all-year-round  work,  to  capable 
men.  State  experience  and  salary  expected.  Address  Box 
B-2224  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Canning  Experts.  A  company  organizing  can¬ 
neries  for  fish,  fruits  and  vegetables,  requiring  expert  advice 
prior  to  building  or  starting  operations,  desires  to  have  one  or 
more  experts  in  canning  consult  personally  with  them.  The 
company  will  pay  travelling  and  other  expenses  and  a  reason¬ 
able  fee.  The  information  required  will  cover  both  the 
practical  production  of  canned  foods  and  the  marketing  of  same, 
both  at  home  and  for  export.  Address  Box  B-2220  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Chemist  for  a  year-round  position  with  large 
producer  of  Eastern  canned  fruits  and  vegetables.  State  expe¬ 
rience  and  salary  expected  to  start  in  first  letter.  Address  Box 
B-2228,  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — A  young  man  to  handle  production  in  year-round 
Mid-western  canning  plant.  Give  full  details  in  letter.  Good 
opening  for  man  who  can  produce.  Address  Box  B-2226  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


POSITION  WANTED — Man  with  17  years  experience  in 
packing  quality  fruits  and  vegetables  desires  position  as 
Superintendent  with  reputable  concern.  Also  familiar  with  all 
types  of  machinery.  Address  Box  B-2212,  c/o  The  Canning 
Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  or  Plant  Man¬ 
ager.  Twenty  years  experience  packing  quality  peas,  corn, 
beans,  spinach.  Understand  the  business  from  field  to  finished 
product.  Best  of  references.  Address  Box  B-2217  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Salesman,  experienced  in  contact¬ 
ing  the  canned  foods  trade.  First  class  references.  Address 
Box  B-2237  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


Golden  Cross  Corn 

Hybrid  Corn  -  White  Varieties 

its  Quality  Tonnage  ihcu  Counts 

PEAS,  BEANS,  CORN,  TOMATO 

Other  seeds  lor  the  Canner 

LEONARD  SEED  COMPANY 

CHICAGO 


THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  !  ! 

Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 

New  1936  Edition 
Published  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 


YOU  Have  it  at  your  finger  tips 

for  its  all  in  the 

1937  ALMANAC 

use  yours  for  ail  canning  data 


SAFE  INSECTICIDES 

for 

Controlling  Crop  Pests 

AGICIDE  LABORATORIES 

108  N.  Water  Street  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


gcaTT  yiNED 


SCOTT  IMPROVED  VINERS^YINER  FEEDERS 

foMBders  of 

HYDRAULIC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT 


THE  SCOTT  VINER  CO.  COLUMBUS, □ 
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H  I  STORY  tells  us  that  many  great  men  were 
criticized  and  even  ridiculed  before  they  won  acclaim.  Such  is  the 
price  of  daring  to  be  different. 

There  has  been  much  comment  on  the  activities  of  this  com¬ 
pany  because  in  the  field  of  can  manufacturing  it,  too,  has  dared  to 
be  different.  Yet  it  is  a  faet  that  Crown  Can  is  in  a  Unique  position 
to  serve  its  customers  on  a  partieularly  favorable  basis.  And  among 
users  of  cans  there  is  a  growing  realization  .  that  its  purpose  and 
policy  is  one  of  helpful  cooperation. 

Perhaps  you  would  like  to  know  in  just  what  way  Crown  Serv¬ 
ice  is  different.  A  Crown  Can  Representative  will  gladly  explain 
without  obligating  you  in  any  way. 


Packers  Cans  for  1937  sold  J.  o.  h. 
Philadelphia^  Baltimore,  St.  Louis, 
Houston  and  other  selected  points. 


p 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 


All  Quiet  Along  The  Canned  Foods  Front — Except  For  Many 
Strikes — No  Crops  Have  Come  Up  To  Expectations  Yet — 
Selling  Spots  At  Present  Prices  Warned  Against,  And  Futures 
Must  Not  Be  Touched  By  Canners. 

A  LL  QUIET — The  only  stir  to  ripple  the  quiet 
/a  waters  of  the  canned  foods  market  this  week  has 
/  \been  the  little  “to-do”  in  the  low  grade  pea 
situation.  We  cover  that  editorially,  if  you  are  in¬ 
terested.  Doubtless  you  are  not.  No  one,  canner  or 
buyer,  seems  to  be  interested  in  anything  that  is  going 
on,  or  likely  to  happen,  as  dreamers  think  they  see  it. 

Strike  boils  are  breaking  out  on  more  points  of  the 
canning  industry  body  this  week,  that  of  the  Phillips 
Packing  Co.,  at  Cambridge,  Md.,  with  its  several 
plants  and  can-making  factory,  taking  the  lead  in  this 
region.  It  seems  this  was  engineered  by  the  A.  F.  of  L., 
whereas  the  usually  ever-present  Dictator  is  John 
Lewis  and  his  C.  I.  0.  They  had  finished  the  pea  pack, 
and  were  just  beginning  on  the  beans,  and  now  all 
work,  even  the  shipping  of  prepared  stock,  has  been 
stopped,  and  the  growlers  told  to  bring  in  no  more 
produce.  Just  how  the  growers  will  take  this  remains 
to  be  seen. 

And  there  are  numerous  strikes  all  over  the  country 
— we  mean  in  our  industry.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  compile  a  list.  Would  you  care  to  send  word  of  any 
you  know?  This  interruption  to  the  food  supply  of 
the  nation  is  even  more  important  than  as  to  auto¬ 
mobiles,  or  steel,  and  the  list  suggested  might  come  in 
handy  if  quick  action  were  called  for.  It  is  just  a 
suggestion. 

Operators  in  the  market  say  that  buyers  are  taking 
only  just  the  amount  of  goods  needed  for  the  day, 
and  all  efforts  are  towards  driving  prices  lower.  In 
fact,  some  holders  of  canned  tomatoes  seem  to  have 
weakened  and  prices  are  heard  that  are  lower  than 
they  used  to  be.  And  we  learned  that  one  concern 
holds  quite  a  block  of  canned  corn.  What  he  has  been 
waiting  for  is  hard  to  guess,  because  prices  on  canned 
corn  have  been  high  enough,  and  demand  good  enough 
to  have  satisfied  most  anyone.  They  are  both  off  now’, 
but  still  he  really  has  good  property  in  this  corn,  but 
he  may  not  find  it  out  until  later  in  the  year.  Both 
canners  and  buyers  are  busy  “dreaming”  big  packs  of 
canned  foods,  with  no  interruptions,  no  troubles,  every¬ 
thing  lovely.  How  will  this  read  six  months  from  now  ? 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  that,  despite  what  seems 
to  have  been  delightful  weather,  all  through  the  winter. 


and  with  plentiful  rains,  etc.,  right  up  to  now,  no  single 
crop  has  come  through  according  to  earlier  prospects 
or  indications.  Southern  green  vegetables  were 
planted  to  excessive  acreages — and  turned  out  about 
30  per  cent  of  normal  crops,  as  in  the  case  of  canned 
tomatoes  now  over  with  and  gone,  down  there.  The 
bean  crop  proved  disappointing  in  the  extreme,  even 
the  ballyhoo  about  the  immense  Ozark  stringbean  and 
spinach  packs  piddling  out.  Asparagus  and  spinach 
in  California  are  but  poor  packs,  less  than  last  year 
by  far,  and  even  the  Coast  cherry  crop,  which  is 
running  later  than  anyone  can  remember  for  the  Coast, 
has  been  injured  by  rains,  which  are  three  months  out 
of  line.  Just  a  coincidence,  of  course,  and  we  must 
not  draw  lessons  from  what  has  happened,  any  more 
than  that  the  popular  discontent  and  disturbances 
aroused  by  the  strikes,  and  labor  disturbances,  will 
have  any  effect  upon  the  production  of  canned  foods, 
or  foods  in  general.  The  buyers  profess  to  fear  a 
heavily  lessened  demand  and  a  consequent  heavy  cut 
in  present  canned  foods  prices ;  they  can  see  no  diminu¬ 
tion  of  supplies,  even  if  the  can  supply  is  cut  off,  or 
canneries  prevented  from  working. 

No  one  wishes  to  be  a  croaker  of  evil,  but  common 
sense  would  seem  to  dictate  to  any  food  producer  to 
go  mighty  slow  about  selling  anything  at  the  going 
prices,  and  certainly  under  no  circumstances  to  obligate 
onesself  on  the  delivery  of  futures.  That  is  the  only 
sort  of  Review  we  can  bring  ourself  to  make  this  week. 

In  the  meantime,  read  the  market  reports  from  other 
sections;  note  the  trends  carefully;  study  the  prices 
on  the  market  pages — and  keep  in  mind  always  that 
this  year’s  packs  are  coming  on  practically  bare  boards, 
even  for  normal  times.  And  times  are  not  normal, 
whether  you  like  that  or  not. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 


Market  Fairly  Steady — Some  Salmon  Prices — Low  Prices  on 
Spinach — Tomato  Prices  Not  So  Firm — Better  Activity  in 
Peas — Beans  Strong — Corn  Prices  Ought  to  be  Attractive — 
Grapefruit  and  Juice  Scarce — Fruits 
Show  Good  Volume. 


New  York,  June  25,  1937. 


The  situation — with  the  exception  of  a  little 
easing  off  in  the  position  of  spot  standard  vege¬ 
tables,  the  general  canned  foods  market  was  show¬ 
ing  a  steady  undertone  throughout  the  week.  Opening 
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prices  were  named  on  Copper  River  salmon  during 
the  week.  Crop  reports  continued  to  occupy  buyers’ 
attention,  with  the  week’s  grist  including  reports  of 
considerable  damage  to  the  West  Coast  cherry  crop  as 
a  result  of  heavy  rains. 

THE  OUTLOOK — Buyers  are  awaiting  complete 
formal  opening  scliedules  on  California  canned  fruits 
before  proceeding  further  with  purchasing  operations. 
In  the  canned  vegetable  market,  it  is  expected  that 
southern  peas  and  spinach  will  continue  to  move  well. 
Buyers  are  still  rather  cautious  on  salmon,  due  to  the 
strong  price  basis.  The  success  which  attended  buyers’ 
refusal  to  enter  the  asparagus  market  heavily  on  the 
basis  of  original  opening  prices  may  possibly  influence 
some  distributors  to  adopt  a  similar  policy  on  other 
1937  pack  items  where  prices  appear  out  of  line. 

SALMON — Opening  prices  on  Copper  River  sock- 
eyes  were  announced  during  the  week  on  the  basis  of 
$1.85  for  flat  halves,  $2.85  for  flat  ones,  and  $2.50  for 
tall  No.  Is.  On  the  No.  1  tall  the  price  is  guaranteed 
to  be  not  more  than  10  cents  per  dozen  more  than  the 
Alaska  Packers’  Association  formal  opening  price  on 
1937  Alaska  reds,  when  announced,  and  is  also  guaran¬ 
teed  against  sellers’  own  decline.  After  a  poor  start, 
the  pack  of  Copper  River  sockeyes  has  picked  up  and 
canners  are  looking  for  a  normal  production.  There 
were  no  changes  noted  during  the  week  with  respect 
to  the  market  situation  on  Alaska  salmon,  prices  hold¬ 
ing  unchanged.  At  current  high  levels,  f.  o.  b.  Seattle, 
buyers  are  not  disposed  to  operate  in  any  volume  and 
are  “coasting  along”  with  present  inventories  pending 
further  developments. 

SPINACH — Considerable  interest  has  been  mani¬ 
fested  in  offerings  of  southern  fancy  spinach  during 
the  week,  and  the  market  is  showing  a  fair  degree  of 
activity.  For  prompt  shipment,  canners  are  holding 
the  market  at  521/)  cents  for  Is,  721/^  cents  for  2s,  95 
cents  for  2V^s,  and  $3.25  for  10s,  all  f.  o.  b.  canneries. 

TOMATOES — The  market  for  spot  southern  toma¬ 
toes  appears  slightly  less  firm  than  has  been  the  case 
in  recent  weeks.  Currently,  packers  are  offering 
prompt  shipment  goods  at  55  cents  for  Is,  70  cents  for 
2s,  97V^  cents  for  2V^s,  $1.15  for  3s,  and  $3.20  for  10s. 
The  position  of  the  market  has  been  affected  of  course 
by  the  lower  prices  quoted  on  1937  pack,  which  is 
offering  at  421/^  cents  for  Is,  65  cents  for  2s,  90  cents 
for  21/^s,  971/4  cents  for  3s,  and  $2.90  for  10s.  These 
prices  on  new  pack,  however,  are  inside  quotations, 
and  it  is  reported  that  many  packers  are  not  interested 
in  making  commitments  at  these  levels. 

PEAS — There  has  been  a  better  movement  on  new 
pack  southern  peas  this  week,  with  standard  and  un¬ 
graded  ranging  80  to  85  cents  at  the  cannery.  On 
standards.  No.  3  sieve,  the  market  is  held  at  85  to  90 
cents,  with  extra  standards  at  90  cents  and  up,  while 
2-sieve  standards  command  $1.05.  On  No.  10s,  some 
interest  has  developed  in  ungraded  standards  at  $4.00 


per  dozen,  while  extra  standards  at  $4.50  are  also 
attracting  some  buying.  No  change  is  noted  in  the 
midwest  pea  situation  this  week. 

BEANS — New  pack  southern  cut  green  stringless 
beans  have  sold  in  a  fair  way  at  571/2  cents  for  Is,  80 
cents  for  2s,  and  $3.75  to  $4.00  for  10s.  The  close 
cleanup  of  carryover  stocks  from  the  1936  pack  has 
contributed  to  a  steady  market  tone  for  the  current 
season’s  pack. 

CORN  —  Trading  continues  along  quiet  lines. 
Southern  spot  standards  are  unchanged  at  75  cents  per 
dozen,  with  extra  standards  ranging  from  82 1/0  to  85 
cents,  f.  o.  b.  canneries.  On  futures,  standard  crushed 
is  quoted  at  75  cents  for  2s,  with  extra  standard  at 
821/2,  while  No.  10s  are  offering  at  $4.00  for  standards 
and  $4.25  for  extra  standards.  Fancy  corn  is  showing 
a  steady  to  firm  tone  on  both  spot  and  futures. 

GRAPEFRUIT — Canned  grapefruit  and  juice  con¬ 
tinues  a  scarce  commodity  in  first  hands,  and  quota¬ 
tions  are  entirely  nominal.  The  current  season’s  pack 
has  been  practically  all  cleared  from  first  hands,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  some  unreported  holdings 
which  canners  may  have  held  back  in  anticipation  of  a 
rise  in  values.  Current  reports  indicated  continued 
heavy  consuming  demand,  and  F.  E.  Brigham,  secre- 
etary  of  the  Florida  Citrus  Commission  is  authority 
for  the  statement  that  the  1936-37  pack  will  probably 
be  entirely  cleared  before  the  opening  of  the  1937-38 
season  for  fresh  grapefruit. 

ANNIVERSARY — Krasdale  Stores,  a  voluntary  re¬ 
tail  chain  sponsored  by  A.  Krasne,  Inc.,  observed  the 
sixth  anniversary  of  its  founding  this  week  with  a 
series  of  special  sales.  The  group  now  includes  in  its 
membership  more  than  7,500  individual  retail  grocery 
stores. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — Distributors  have  placed  a 
moderately  heavy  volume  of  business  on  new  pack 
canned  fruits  with  independent  packers  who  have  put 
out  some  reasonably  attractive  prices  over  the  past 
few  weeks.  In  many  cases,  however,  buyers  have  de¬ 
ferred  the  placing  of  considerable  of  their  private 
label  business  pending  the  naming  of  formal  opening 
prices  by  some  of  the  larger  packers  on  the  West 
Coast.  Reports  of  rain  damage  to  the  growing  cherry 
crop  has  stimulated  interest  in  both  spots  and  futures. 
Current  strength  in  the  spot  market  for  California 
fruits,  notably  peaches,  cherries,  apricots,  and,  to  a 
lesser  extent  pears,  for  coast  shipment  has  stimulated 
interest  in  resale  trading  locally.  Jobbers’  inventories 
show  them  a  good  profit  margin,  based  on  replacement 
costs,  and  they  are  showing  a  disposition  to  trade  in 
a  wholesale  way  on  the  spot  market. 

SARDINES — Reports  from  “down  east”  indicate  a 
marked  pick-up  in  demand  for  new  pack  sardines,  and 
a  good  volume  is  reported  on  quarter  keyless  oils  at 
$2.80  and  $2.90,  with  most  sellers  quoting  the  latter 
figure. 
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CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “Illinois” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Favorable  Weather  Holding  Down  Most  Pests — Hesitant  About 
Futures — Prospective  Pea  Pack  Gratifying — Light  Movement 
Of  Corn — Rain  Hurts  Northwest  Cherries — A  Hundred  Buyers. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  June  25,  1937. 

HE  WEATHER — Favorable  growing  conditions 
prevail.  W.  P.  Flint,  chief  entomologist  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  and  the  State  natural  history 
survey  said  last  week : 

“Wet  weather  has  almost  eliminated  the  chinch  bug 
as  a  serious  crop  pest  this  year  and  damage  from  these 
bugs  is  not  expected  except  in  isolated  spots.  Rains 
have  also  killed  many  of  the  young  grasshoppers, 
especially  in  cultivated  fields  of  Central  Illinois.  The 
rapid  growth  of  crops  has  been  a  great  aid.  Farmers 
will  produce  enough  vegetation  to  feed  the  hoppers  and 
have  some  left.  An  excess  of  rain  has  also  favored 
the  development  and  spread  of  the  bacteria  among 
army  worms.  The  bacteria  is  a  deadly  enemy  of  the 
army  worms  and  is  reported  to  be  killing  the  pests 
over  wide  areas.” 

GENERAL  MARKET — There  have  been  few  de¬ 
velopments  in  canned  foods  during  the  past  week. 
There  is  a  general  hesitancy  on  the  part  of  the  Trade 
to  enter  into  additional  future  contracts  especially  of 
the  major  vegetables.  Several  houses  plan  to  take 
semi-annual  inventories  between  now  and  the  first  of 
the  month. 

PEAS — Crop  prospects  are  most  gratifying.  Some 
sections  of  Wisconsin  report  aphis  infestation  and  dust¬ 
ing  as  well  as  spraying  has  already  been  resorted  to. 
Despite  these  reports,  the  trade  at  large  feel  that  a 
goodly  sizable  pack  will  be  recorded.  Indiana  is 
finishing  up  on  its  pea  run  and  the  Hoosier  State  as  a 
rule  has  packed  better  quality  than  in  the  past.  One 
hears  of  some  attractive  prices  from  Indiana  as  for 
example :  No.  2  standard  Early  Junes  at  77V^  cents  to 
80  cents,  factory;  No.  2  standard  Sifted  Junes  at  80 
cents  to  821/^  cents,  factory.  The  Chicago  trade  has 
not  been  doing  much  buying.  Everyone  seems  to  be 
awaiting  the  outcome  of  the  next  three  or  four  weeks. 
As  regards  the  size  of  the  pack — one  buyer  expressed 
it  when  he  said,  “It  is  in  the  laps  of  the  gods.” 

TOMATOES — The  spot  market  has  slumped  off. 
No.  2  standard  tomatoes  are  now  freely  quoted  in 
Indiana  and  Ohio  at  75  cents  factory,  with  rumors 
that  even  72  cents  factory  has  been  confirmed. 
Other  sizes  like  No.  21/2  tins  are  more  firmly  held  with 
95  cents  to  9714  cents  factory  as  bottom.  No.  10s  con¬ 
tinue  in  scarce  supply  at  $3.25  to  $3.50  factory. 

Little  or  no  interest  is  noted  in  futures.  Reports, 
however,  have  it  that  crop  prospects  are  good. 

CORN — No.  2  tin  standard  crushed  white  corn  is 
selling  in  a  small  way  at  871/4  cents  to  90  cents  factory. 
More  pressure  to  sell  is  noted  on  No.  2  standard  and 
extra  standard  crushed  yellow  corn  and  one  or  two 
lots  have  been  cleaned  up  at  85  cents  to  90  cents 
delivered  Chicago. 


Certain  State  as  well  as  other  bids  have  developed  a 
demand  for  No.  10  tin  corn,  but  that  size  is  practically 
unobtainable  throughout  this  section. 

PACIFIC  NORTHWESTERN  FRUITS  — Due  to 
continued  heavy  rains  and  storms,  the  Royal  Anne 
cherry  and  Black  cherry  crops  of  Oregon  and  Wash¬ 
ington  have  been  practically  destroyed  and  deliveries 
against  future  contracts  will  be  mighty  slim.  All 
prices  are  withdrawn  and  it  looks  like  a  veritable 
cleanup  at  an  early  date. 

Loganberries,  red  raspberries,  even  blackberries,  are 
commanding  high  prices  against  the  coming  packs  with 
very  few  sellers. 

R.  S.  P.  CHERRIES — ^While  in  the  main,  the  larger 
factors  in  Michigan  still  refuse  to  quote,  business  is 
being  recorded  daily  on  the  basis  of  $7.00  factory  for 
No.  10  red  sour  pitted. 

Some  are  asking  $1.35  to  $1.45  for  No.  2  red  sour 
pitted  cherries  packed  in  water  and  great  concern  is 
evidenced  by  distributors  as  to  the  ability  of  selling 
No.  2  tin  cherries  within  that  price  range. 

BLACK  RASPBERRIES — The  largest  berry  packer 
in  Michigan  has  announced  his  opening  prices :  No.  10 
black  raspberries,  water  at  $7.25;  No.  2  black  rasp¬ 
berries  20  degrees  syrup  at  $1.65.  These  prices  f.  o.  b. 
shipping  point  and  carries  with  it  no  special  trade 
discount. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS— It  looks  like  621/2  cents 
per  hour  as  the  basis  the  California  canners  will  be 
forced  to  pay  for  cannery  help. 

Sellers  from  the  Coast  seem  few  and  far  between 
these  days  with  the  result,  very  little  business  in  either 
apricots  or  peaches  is  going  on.  Everyone  seems  to  be 
awaiting  developments. 

A  Hundred  Buyers  are  better  than  One  Buyer — Quite 
a  little  talk  is  going  around  about  this  $500.00  chain 
tax.  As  an  aftermath  to  it,  A.  &  P.  stock  took  quite  a 
tumble,  so  much  so  it  is  reported  that  A.  &  P.  are  buy¬ 
ing  back  some  of  the  stock  they  had  previously  sold 
to  their  employees  at  $90.00  a  share. 

A.  &  P.  earned  last  year  $1,136.00  a  unit.  That’s 
pretty  good,  isn’t  it?  Multiply  that  by  the  number 
of  stores  A.  &  P.  have  throughout  the  country  and 
rather  a  sizable  sum  is  the  result.  $500.00  chain 
store  tax  isn’t  going  to  hurt  them  so  bad. 

It  is  well  to  remember  at  all  times  that  A  Hundred 
Buyers  are  better  than  One  Buyer. 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Shrimp  A  Boon  To  Small  Fishing  Craft  In  Maine  Waters — 
Crabs  Scarce — Stringless  Bean  Pack  Ends. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  June  25,  1937. 

HRIMP — A  few  shrimp  have  been  showing  up  in 
this  coast,  but  not  in  sufficient  quantity  to  keep 
the  raw  headless  shrimp  dealers  in  this  section 
supplied. 

No  canning  of  shrimp  is  going  on  in  this  section  at 
present  and  none  is  expected  until  the  Fall  shrimp 
canning  season  starts  in  August. 
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It  is  understood  that  Apalachicola,  Florida,  and  also 
Georgia  canned  some  shrimp,  but  in  all  probability 
the  quantity  was  small,  because  raw  headless  shrimp 
have  been  bringing  a  good  price  and  when  this  is  the 
case,  the  bulk  of  the  shrimp  produced  go  to  the  dealers 
instead  of  the  canneries.  The  raw  headless  shrimp 
dealers  can  always  pay  a  higher  price,  as  they  get  a 
better  price. 

Reports  from  Apalachicola  are  that  no  shrimp  have 
been  produced  there  since  last  Thursday,  and  it  looks 
like  the  shrimp  have  left  there. 

Shrimp  migrate.  They’re  here  today  and  gone  to¬ 
morrow  and  it  is  possible  that  shrimp  are  working 
towards  our  coast. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  $1.50  for  No.  1  small ; 
$1.60  for  medium,  and  $1.65  for  large,  f.  o.  b.  cannery. 

MORE  ABOUT  MAINE  SHRIMP— The  following 
article  appeared  in  the  “Pathfinder”  of  June  12: 

“SHRIMP — Since  the  days  of  the  Founding  Fathers, 
fishing  has  been  a  major  industry  in  New  England 
and  especially  in  the  State  of  Maine.  Even  today 
almost  every  indentation  of  Maine’s  coastline  is  dotted 
with  the  masts  of  tiny  fishing  fleet.  For  nearly  200 
years  a  hardy  tribe  of  salts  has  dragged  its  living  from 
the  sea. 

In  recent  years,  however,  this  industry  has  suffered 
heavily  from  the  competition  of  big-business  fishing. 

The  individual  fishermen  with  his  fragile  ‘smack’ 
cannot  rival  the  large  ships  which  put  far  out  to  sea 
and  return  to  unload  a  catch  of  1,000,000  pounds  of 
fish  each  day.  Each  year  the  life  of  the  Maine  fisher¬ 
man  has  become  more  uncertain. 

Last  week,  however,  this  fast-dying  industry  had  a 
promise  of  salvation  in  the  form  of  shrimp.  The 
promise  was  implicit  in  a  report  by  Dr.  Johan  Hjort, 
Norwegian  fishery  expert,  who  recently  announced  the 
discovery  of  a  large  population  of  shrimp  along  the 
Atlantic  coast  and  especially  off  Maine.  These  tasty 
crustaceans  have  an  obliging  habit  of  coming  close 
to  shore  during  winter  where  they  may  be  scooped  up 
from  small  boats  with  simple  tackle. 

Atlantic  shrimp  are  highly  marketable  food.  They 
average  from  five  to  eight  inches  in  length,  are  bright 
red  (instead  of  greyish-green  as  in  Southern  waters), 
and  make,  a  tender  delicious  dish. 

Dr.  Hjort  believes  that  winter  shrimping  will  prove 
a  vital  boon  to  the  small-boat  fishermen  of  Maine.” 

CRAB  MEAT — There  is  a  scarcity  of  crab  meat  in 
this  section  at  present  and  the  production  of  crab  meat 
has  been  very  light  for  over  a  week. 

Another  handicap  to  the  production  of  crabs  has 
been  the  scarcity  of  bait.  Beef  tripe  is  used  principally 
for  crab  bait  and  it  has  been  very  difficult  to  procure 
same  in  this  section,  because  the  abattoirs  around  here 
complain  of  a  slump  in  the  sale  of  beef,  hence  they 
have  had  to  curtail  production  and  are  not  killing 
much. 

The  price  of  flake  crab  meat,  shipped  packed  in  ice 
is  32  cents  per  pound,  and  the  claw  22  cents  per  pound, 
f.  o.  b.  shipping  point. 


SNAP  BEANS — It  won’t  be  long  before  the  1937 
snap  bean  pack  will  pass  into  history,  because  “it  is 
all  over,  but  the  shouting”  and  the  shouting  is  not 
far  off. 

Some  localities  have  not  harvested  all  their  bean 
crop  yet  and  the  pack  is  hanging  on,  but  it  is  getting 
less  and  less  each  day. 

Regardless  of  the  quotations  that  have  been  made, 
if  any  buyer  can  get  No.  2  cut  stringless  beans  at  les.s 
than  85  cents  per  dozen  he  better  grab  them. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Unusual  to  Have  Rains  At  This  Time — Damage  Questionable — 
Asparagus  Packing  Ends  With  Output  Well  Below  Last 
Year’s — Cherry  Canners  Withhold  Prices  Until  Packing  Results 
Are  Seen — Apricot  Canning — Peaches  Higher  on  Certainty  of 
Higher  Costs — Heavy  Buying  of  Pineapple — Sardine  Prices 
As  a  Feeler — Spot  Stocks  Show  Record  Lows. 

San  Francisco,  June  24,  1937. 

Rains — Light  rains  visited  northern  California  dur¬ 
ing  the  week,  with  quite  heavy  storms  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  Some  damage  was  done 
cherries  and  berries,  but  not  enough  to  materially  affect 
canned  packs.  The  precipitation  for  the  San  Francisco 
area  is  now  above  normal  for  the  1936-37  season  and 
that  for  Southern  California  is  well  above  the  average. 

ASPARAGUS — The  packing  of  asparagus  came  to 
an  end  June  20,  with  an  output  well  below  that  of  last 
year.  Some  estimate  that  the  pack  will  fall  at  least  a 
quarter  of  a  million  cases  below  that  of  1936.  A  good 
business  has  been  booked  at  opening  prices  with  pros¬ 
pects  for  an  early  withdrawal  on  some  of  the  more 
popular  items.  The  backward  spring  and  high  grading 
requirements  are  responsible  for  the  smaller  pack. 

CHERRIES — Some  of  the  larger  packers  of  cherries 
in  California  and  the  Pacific  Northwest  have  announced 
their  decision  to  withhold  the  naming  of  formal  open¬ 
ing  prices  until  most  of  the  pack  has  been  made.  They 
want  t..  know  something  about  the  size  of  the  pack 
and  costs  before  parting  with  their  product.  Some  of 
the  smaller  packers  have  been  making  sales  of  late  on 
the  basis  of  $3.15  for  fancy  No.  21/28  and  $2.85  for 
choice,  but  are  making  no  special  effort  to  get  business 
at  these  prices. 

APRICOTS — The  packing  of  apricots  is  under  way 
in  some  of  the  early  districts  and  some  business  is  being 
booked  on  choice  whole  unpeeled  at  $1.45  for  No.  2U)8 
and  on  choice  whole  peeled  at  $1.70.  Harvesting  of  the 
crop  around  San  Francisco  Bay  will  not  get  under  way 
until  after  the  first  of  July. 
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PEACHES — Peaches  have  firmed  up  since  the  release 
of  figures  showing  unsold  stocks  as  of  June  1,  which 
were  comparatively  light.  Another  factor  tending  to 
strengthen  the  market  is  the  fact  that  some  canners 
are  offering  $40  a  ton  for  canning  clings,  with  an  allow¬ 
ance  of  $2  a  ton  for  hauling,  and  the  like.  The  Cali¬ 
fornia  Canning  Peach  Association  has  just  come  out 
with  an  announcement  setting  the  price  at  $40  a  ton, 
with  extras  which  will  increase  this  by  $3  or  $4  a  ton. 
Last  year’s  price  was  $30.  Prospects  are  for  a  crop 
of  about  344,000  tons,  of  which  about  270,000  tons  will 
be  suitable  for  canning.  Some  canners  have  been  offer¬ 
ing  new  pack  peaches  at  last  year’s  formal  opening, 
but  these  prices  have  been  revised  upward  during  the 
past  few  days.  They  will  go  still  higher  if  the  $40  a 
ton  price  to  growers  prevails. 

PINEAPPLES — Interest  has  been  centering  on  new 
pack  pineapple  during  the  week  and  this  has  taken  the 
edge  off  other  offerings.  The  prices  on  pineapple  and 
pineapple  juice  seem  to  have  met  with  general  approval 
and  there  has  been  quite  a  scramble  to  get  orders  in. 
After  the  August  deadline  higher  prices  may  prevail. 
From  the  Islands  comes  word  that  the  wages  of  cannery 
and  plantation  workers  have  been  raised. 

SARDINES — Some  of  the  smaller  packing  interests 
have  brought  out  prices  on  new  pack  California  sardines 
at  $3.25  for  No.  1  Ovals.  The  offerings  are  hedged  in 
by  so  many  conditions  that  they  may  be  regarded  as 
feelers.  The  packing  season  in  the  Monterey  district 
does  not  open  until  August  1,  and  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  State  on  November  1.  The  spot  market  on  this 
item  is  $3.00  to  $3.30. 

SPOT  STOCKS — Spot  stocks  of  canned  apricots  still 
in  first  hands  are  very  light.  On  June  1  the  unsold 
holdings  of  canners,  reduced  to  the  No.  21/0  basis,  were 
159,794  cases,  against  740,596  cases  a  year  ago.  The 
unsold  stock  of  cherries  on  June  1  amounted  to  but 
2,646  cases,  as  against  16,662  cases  on  the  correspond¬ 
ing  date  last  year.  Stocks  of  pears  were  almost  exactly 
the  .same  as  a  year  earlier,  being  237,757  cases  this 
year  and  236,019  cases  last  year.  Freestone  peaches 
on  hand  unsold  this  year  were  48,917  cases,  against 
92,228  cases  last  year.  Fruits  for  salad  on  hand  June 
1  amounted  to  288,065  cases,  of  which  208,879  cases 
were  unsold,  while  stocks  of  fruit  cocktail  were  335,943 
cases,  of  which  197,154  cases  were  unsold. 


THE  PEOPLE  OF  PRINCE  EDWARD  COUNTY,  ONTARIO,  will 
celebrate  on  June  30th  to  July  5th,  1937,  the  “Picton 
Centenary  and  Prince  Edward  County  Old  Boys’  Re¬ 
union.”  An  elaborate  entertainment  has  been  pro¬ 
grammed  by  the  Committee  of  which  C.  S.  McGillivray 
is  Secretary  and  well  known  to  the  United  States 
canning  industry  as  Chief  Canning  Inspector,  Canadian 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Ottawa,  before  his  retire¬ 
ment  a  few  years  ago.  He  was  an  annual  convention 
visitor. 


TOMATO  PINWORM  IS  WARM  WEATHER  PEST 

HE  tomato  pinworm,  already  a  serious  field  pest 
where  winters  are  mild,  is  not  likely  to  become 
destructive  in  northern  tomato  fields,  says  the  U. 

S.  Department  of  Agriculture  in  a  new  circular,  “The 
Tomato  Pinworm.”  It  does  not  live  through  cold 
winters — ^but  some  survived  the  mild  winter  of  1936-37 
in  eastern  Pennsylvania,  and  large  numbers  lived 
through  California’s  record  cold  in  1937.  It  may,  how¬ 
ever,  cause  serious  losses  of  Northern  greenhouse  to¬ 
matoes.  When  the  pinworm  has  been  destructive  in 
northern  fields  it  has  been  in  the  vicinity  of  green¬ 
houses  where  the  pest  multiplied  through  the  winter 
and  escaped  to  the  fields  in  the  spring. 

First  injury  appears  in  the  leaves.  Pinworm  eggs 
hatch  and  the  larvae  work  inside  the  tomato  leaf, 
mining  serpentine  tunnels,  at  first,  which  are  later 
widened  to  form  a  blotch  type  of  tunnel.  The  tunnels 
in  the  leaf  then  become  transparent.  As  the  worms 
grow  they  form  leaf  folds  as  shelters  from  which 
they  continue  to  feed  on  the  inner  parts  of  the  leaf, 
and  then  move  to  the  developing  fruit.  Most  of  them 
enter  near  the  stem  and  work  in  the  core.  Some  of 
the  quarter-inch  worms  bore  in  elsewhere,  but  rarely 
go  deep.  Some  injured  fruit  can  be  salvaged  by  cutting 
out  the  cores  to  get  rid  of  the  worms. 

First  detected  in  this  country  in  the  Imperial  Valley 
in  1922,  the  pinworm  is  now  common  and  destructive 
in  much  of  the  tomato  growing  area  in  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia.  It  has  also  invaded  Dona  Ana  County,  New 
Mexico,  and  Date  and  Manatee  counties  in  Florida, 
where  winters  are  mild  enough  to  enable  the  pest  to 
live  from  year  to  year.  In  Delaware,  Pennsylvania, 
Missouri,  and  Mississippi  it  has  been  a  pest  in  green¬ 
houses  and  in  nearby  fields. 

The  pinworm  is  distinctly  a  warm  weather  pest.  In 
summer  temperatures  it  may  develop  from  an  egg  to 
an  egg-laying  moth  in  less  than  4  weeks,  but  in  cool 
weather,  development  may  take  more  than  3  months. 

Entomologists  studying  the  tomato  pinworm  have 
found  no  insecticide  that  is  effective  as  a  commercial 
control.  In  the  new  circular,  J.  C.  Elmore  of  the  Bureau 
of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine  suggests  control 
methods  for  fields  and  in  greenhouses. 

Clear  all  tomato  plants  from  infested  fields — also 
other  plants  of  the  tomato  family  such  as  eggplant, 
horsenettles,  and  nightshade — and  burn  them.  In¬ 
sects  ordinarily  winter  in  the  pupal  stage  in  webs  just 
below  the  ground  surface.  Plowing  the  field  after  it 
has  been  cleared  to  bury  the  pupae  at  least  3  inches 
will  kill  the  insect.  Greenhouse  control  includes  heat¬ 
ing,  disinfection,  and  sterilization  treatments  and  de¬ 
struction  of  any  tunneled  leaves  discovered  on  growing 
plants. 

Circular  440-C — “The  Tomato  Pinworm” — ^may  be 
obtained  free  by  writing  to  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

WHAT,  NO  VEAL? 

Motorist:  See  here,  my  good  man,  your  sign  says 
that  you  have  chicken  dinners  on  Sunday. 

Farmer:  Sorry,  sir,  but  none  of  our  chickens  got  run 
over  this  week. 
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CROP  REPORTS 

(Continued  from  page  12) 

DE  GRAFF,  OHIO,  June  22,  1937 — Very  good  stand. 
Need  dry  weather  for  cultivation. 

HUNGERFORD,  PA.,  June  19,  1937 — Terrific  loss  of 
plants;  much  replanting  necessary,  making  irregular 
ripening  at  start.  Good  rain  last  night.  Those  grow¬ 
ing  look  good.  Acreage  under  contract  65  per  cent 
of  last  year. 

LITTLESTOWN,  PA.,  June  21,  1937 — Acreage  less  than 
last  year.  Growing  conditions  ideal.  Plants  about  all 
set;  fields  have  a  good  stand. 

STOTLERS  CROSS  ROADS,  w.  VA.,  June  19,  1937 — Con¬ 
dition  good.  Acreage  20  per  cent  larger  than  last  year. 
Prospects  for  a  larger  crop  than  1936. 

CORN 

CEDAR  RAPIDS,  IOWA,  June  21,  1937 — Sweet  Corn: 
1,000  acres  under  1936  acreage.  Crop  looking  good 
now.  Somewhat  late  as  planted  two  weeks  later  this 
year. 

GILMAN,  IOWA,  June  21,  1937 — Sweet:  Present  crop 
prospect  is  100  per  cent,  possibly  more. 

BELLEVUE,  MD.,  June  23,  1937 — Acreage  about  as 
usual.  Yield  prospects  not  good. 

DE  GRAFF,  OHIO,  June  22,  1937 — Corn:  Too  much 
rain  for  proper  cultivation  at  present.  Stand  is  good 
and  with  reasonable  weather,  looks  like  a  good  crop. 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 
Ccyntributions  Welcome 


DANGEROUS 

“I  understand  you  are  courting  a  widow.  Has  she 
given  you  any  encouragement?” 

“Pll  say  she  has.  Last  night  she  asked  me  if  I 
snored.” 

“Why  did  you  stop  singing  in  the  choir?” 

“Because  one  day  I  didn’t  sing  and  somebody  asked 
if  the  organ  had  been  fixed.” 

“I  understand  you  have  quite  a  library,”  remarked 
one  neighbor  to  another. 

Whereupon  the  other  snorted,  “Yes,  and  some  day 
I’m  going  to  call  on  you  various  neighbors  and  round  it 
up!” 

QUITE  A  BIT 

“What’s  de  most  you  ever  lost  in  a  crap  game, 
Mose?” 

“Two  fingers,  an  ear  and  de  tip  ob  mah  nose.” 

Lady:  Gee,  its  tough  to  pay  fifty  cents  a  pound  for 
meat. 

Butcher:  It’s  tougher  when  you  pay  twenty-five. 


FRUIT 

DENNYSVILLE,  ME.,  June  21, 1937 — Blueberries:  Con¬ 
dition  good  with  average  acreage;  average  crop. 

GRIMMET,  MO.,  June  21,  1937 — Blackberries:  Look¬ 
ing  good  but  vines  are  not  in  as  good  condition  as  would 
have  been,  owing  to  the  severe  drought  of  last  year. 


PARDONABLE  MISTAKE 
Marion  (to  father  who  is  parking  in  front  of  a  lumber 
yard) :  Why  do  you  stop  here,  father?  I  didn’t  know 
you  were  going  to  buy  any  lumber. 

Alfalfa :  Why  bless  my  soul,  child,  didn’t  I  hear  you 
say  you  wanted  to  come  to  town  for  a  shingle? 


EAST  WILLIAMSON,  N.  Y.,  June  22,  1937 — Cherries: 
We  figure  New  York  State  will  have  a  crop  of  about 
35,000,000  pounds,  the  same  as  two  years  ago.  How¬ 
ever,  with  so  much  fain,  the  farmers  are  not  able  to 
get  the  sprays  on  properly,  and  some  shothole  fungus 
is  showing  up. 

Apples :  Considerable  scab  is  showing  up,  also 
fungus. 

OTHER  ITEMS 

CLAY  CITY,  IND.,  June  21,  1937 — Pimientos:  Crop 
here  is  fine  and  has  a  good  stand.  Too  much  rain  to 
cultivate  them  as  they  should  be  cultivated.  Look  for 
a  good  crop. 

WOODSTOWN,  N.  j.,  June  19,  1937 — Asparagus :  Crop 
normal;  price  above  normal.  Packing  about  80  per 
cent  owing  to  high  price  in  New  York  market.  Acre¬ 
age  increasing  in  this  vicinity. 

PHELPS,  N.  Y.,  June  17,  1937— Cabbage :  Crop  for 
kraut  is  excellent.  Plants  have  come  through  in  nice 
shape  and  setting  is  in  full  swing.  Crop  is  about  a 
week  or  ten  days  late,  but  with  good  weather  from 
now  on  will  do  well.  Looks  like  low  price  cabbage 
this  year. 


“Has  your  wife  any  distant  relatives?” 

“No,  they  have  all  come  to  live  with  us.” 

IMPATIENT 

Doctor:  Wait  a  minute.  I  didn’t  tell  you  to  say 
ah-h-h-h! 

Patient:  I  know  you  didn’t.  I  just  caught  a  glimpse 
of  your  new  nurse. 

Diner:  How  about  the  order? 

Waiter:  On  the  fire,  boss. 

Diner:  What!  My  ice  cream? 

NICE  KITTY! 

First  Chorine:  I  know  what  it  is  to  be  loved  by  a 
caveman. 

Second  Chorine:  Well,  I  suppose  when  you  were 
young,  dearie,  there  weren’t  any  other  kind  of  men. 

NEVER  TOO  LATT:  TO  LEARN 

“That’s  Webster,  the  man  who  doesn’t  know  the 
meaning  of  the  straight  and  narrow  path,” 

“A  philanderer,  is  he?” 

“No,  a  Sunday  driver.” 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F,  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  ^ven  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  West  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 

Canned  Vegetables 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


Eastern 
Low  Hish 


Central 
Low  Hish 


ASPARAGUS 

White  Colossal,  No.  2%.. — .... 

Large,  No.  2]^ . . 

Medium,  No.  2%............._..._.. 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ro.  cans.. 

Medium,  No.  1  tall . . 

Large,  No.  2 . . 

Tips,  white.  Mam.  No.  1  sq... 

Small,  No.  1  sq . . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  Bq._..„., 
Small,  No.  i  sq.....u............. 

BAKED  BEANS 

16  oz . 

No.  2%  . . 

No.  10  - - - 


STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Fancy  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . — 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 _ 

No.  10 . 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2.... . 

No.  10 . . . 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2....„ 

Ex.  Std.  Whoie  Green,  No.  2.. 

No.  10 . . 

Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10. . . . 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2............ 

No.  10 . . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2..„.... 

No.  10 . . 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2..........^... 

No.  10 . . 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2...... 

No.  10 . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2_. 

No.  10 . . 

Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2......... 

No.  10 . 

Red  Kidney,  Std.  No.  2......... 

No.  10 . . 

LIMA  BEANS 

No.  2  Tiny  Green . . 

No.  10 . . . 

No.  2  Medium  Green..........„... 

No.  10 . . 

No.  2  Green  &  White............. 

No.  10 . . 

No.  2  Fresh  White . . 

No.  10 . . . 

No.  2  Soaked . . . . . . 

BEETS 


.86 

4.50 

.65 


No.  10. _ 

Std.  No.  2.. 
No.  10..- 


.55  .60 

.95  1.25 
3.75  4.25 


.571/2  .62  Ms 
.95  1.00 

3.60  3.90 


4.60  6.00 

.80  .90 

3.76  4.35 


1.20 

i"io 

6.60 

1.76 


.86  .87^^  .76  .80 

4.36  4.60  8.76  4.00 


.86 

",‘76 


Whole.  No.  2 _ 

1.00 

. 

No.  2%.. . - . — 

1.20 

No.  l6' . 

4.26 

Std.  Cut.  No.  2 _ 

.80 

.86 

No.  2% . . 

_ 

1.10 

1.16 

No.  10 . .  -, 

. 

4.00 

4.25 

No.  2%  _ _ _ 

_ 

_ _ 

No.  10 _ _ _ _ 

. 

4.26 

4.35 

Std.  Sliced.  No.  2 _ 

. 

.96 

.96 

No.  2% . 

1.26 

No.  10 _ _ _ 

. . 

4.50 

4.50 

Ex.  Std.  Sliced,  No.  2.... 

. 

No.  10 . 

CARROTS 

Std.  SUmhI,  No  2 . 

.86 

No.  10 . 

4.60 

4.60 

Std.  Diced.  No,  2— . 

. 

.76 

.76 

8.76 

8.76 

PEAS  AND  CARROTS 

Std.  No.  2— . 

. 

.90 

1.10 

CORN — Wholegrain 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

. . 

1.16 

1.40 

No.  10 . . . 

7.00 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . - 

1.10 

1.20 

.70  .76 


1.00  1.16 


1.40 

1.86 


.86  .90 

’'!76  “.’77% 


.80 

.85 


.86 

1.10 

3.36 

.96 

8.60 


.90 


1.16  1.26 


1.30 


Wholegrain — Continued 

White,  Fancy  No.  2—.. 

No.  10 _ 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 _ 

No.  10 _ 

Std.  No.  2 _ — 

No.  10 _ _ 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  No.  2. 

No.  10 - 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2....... . 

No.  10 _ _ 

Std.  No.  2 . . . 

CORN — Creamstyle 


Eastern 
Low  High 


.85  1.00 
‘isii  .90 


I^w 

High 

9. 

2.96 

3.05 

2.96 

3.00 

3.06 

3.16 

3.06 

3.10 

atd.  No.  2  ,  . . 

No,  10  — — 

White,  Fancy  No.  2—. 
No.  10 . - . — _ 

. . 

2.96 

3.05 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 _  - 

.85 

No.  10 . 

2.86 

2.75 

2.95 

2.86 

Std.  No.  2  _  . 

No.  10 . 

_  .77% 

2.66 

2.60 

2.76 

2.60 

HOMINY 

Std.  Split,  No.  1.  TalL _ 

No.  2% _ 

No,  10 _ 

MIXED  VEGETABLES 

Fey.,  No.  2 . . . . 

No.  10 . . 

Std..  No.  2 _ 

No.  10 . . 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES 

Std..  No.  2 . . . 

No.  10.. . — . . 

PEAS 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s......—.-. 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  Ss _ - _ 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s—— 
No.  'iL  Fancy  Sweets,  6s.....—.— 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  2s......— 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets.  8s— 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  4s—.. 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  6s....—., 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets.  28— _ — 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  28 _ - 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets.  88. . — 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets.  88..— _ — 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  4s — — — 
No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  48..—..—— 
No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6b....——— 

No.  10  Std  Sweets.  68— _ - 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  Is..— — 
No.  2  Fey  Alaskas,  2s....—— 
No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  88— 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is— 
No.  2  Ehc.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s..—. 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  88..—.. 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  48.—.- 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  6s. . - 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas.  8b——— 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  88 . — 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas.  4s..——— 

No.  10  Fey.  Alaskas,  4s _ _ 

No.  10  Ehc.  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss.— . 
No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  48......— 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas.  6b— _ — 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas.  Ss _ 

No.  2  Ungraded.-. _ - _ — — — 

Soaked,  2s _ _ — 

lOs  _ — 

Blackeye,  2s,  Soaked—— —— 
lOs  _ — 


PUMPKIN 

Std..  No.  2 _ 

Std.,  No.  2% - 

No.  8 _ 

No.  10— _ 

SAUER  KRAUT 
Std..  No.  2.. 

No.  2%— 

No.  8 _ 

No.  10 _ 


.80 


.86  .90 

4.26  4.60 

.66  .76 

3.60  4.00 


.96 


.96 


,70 

8.60 


.76 

8.75 


SPINACH 

Std..  No.  2 _ 

No.  2% _ 

No.  10- 

SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2.  Gr.  Com,  Dr.  Limas. 
Std.  No.  2.  6r.  Com,  Pr.  Limas. 
Triples  No.  2 - — — 


1.06  _ 

1.20 - 

.86  1.00 


Central 
Low  High 


1.00  1.07^^ 

"‘!‘85  "!92M! 


.85  .90 


.72%  .76 
2.16  2.86 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


1.36 

1.60 

1.36 

1.46 

1.20 

1.40 

1.30 

1.40 

1.16 

1.36 

1.20 

1.30 

1.10 

1.30 

1.15 

1.26 

1.20 

1.40 

1.20 

1.80 

1.10 

1.30 

1.16 

1.26 

1.00 

1.26 

1.16 

1.20 

1.00 

1.20 

1.10 

1.16 

1.10 

1.25 

TTTttrf 

•eM... 

6.26 

. 

.96 

1.26 

1.16 

1.20 

...... 

6.60 

6.26 

6.26 

.90 

1.00 

1.00 

1.10 

....... 

6.60 

6.00 

6.26 

•.••eee 

.90 

1.00 

1.10 

1.20 

eeM..e 

_ 

6.60 

4.60 

4.60 

1.40 

1.86 

-nil 

-  1.36 

1.76 

1.86 

1.46 

1.25 

1.40 

1.26 

1.86 

1.36 

1.60 

1.30 

1.60 

•••••■a 

1.15 

1.30 

1.05 

1.30 

1.20 

1.40 

1.10 

1.00 

1.10 

1.16 

1.26 

1.00 

1.00 

1.10 

1.06 

1.10 

1.00 

1.06 

.82% 

.90 

.85 

.90 

1.06 

1.10 

4.50 

. 

6.26 

6.60 

.80 

.90 

.80 

.85 

1.00 

1.06 

4.76 

******* 

ee«»M« 

4.26 

4.76 

6.00 

6.60 

— .... 

_ 

_ 

.87% 

.90 

— — 

_ _ 

4.60 

4.76 

.80 

.90 

.90 

.95 

.46 

.60 

.66 

.60 

.66 

.67^ 

2.25 

2.76 

3.20 

3.40 

_ _ _ 

.60 

.70 

. 

.76 

.90 

1.16 

.76 

1.00 

TTtllll 

.76 

.96 

. 

. 

TIIIItY 

3.00 

2.76 

3.00 

2.76 

3.00 

.76 

.86 

.90 

i.os 

.96 

1.00 

— . 

— . 

Oo 

3!26 

sieo 

.70 

.85 

.66 

.70 

1.07%  1.12% 

.90 

1.16 

.90 

1.00 

1.36 

1.40 

8.26 

3.76 

8.00 

8.26 

4.20 

4.86 
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SWEET  POTATOES 

Std.,  No.  2,  Dry  Pack . 

Kft  2% . 

Eastern 

Low  High 

.86  .. — 

^  as 

Central 
Low  High 

No.  2.  ' . 

No,  10.„ . ,  , .  . 

No.  2%... . ; . .: . 

1.86  . 

No.  1 . . . . 

1.46  . 

TOMATOES 


rancTp  no.  a . - .  . 

No-  2U..„ .  _  -  _ 

No.  *.'■ . 

No.  10 _ _  . 

Et  SM  ,  No  1 . 

No.  2.. . . 

No  2% . . 

.76 

1.10 

.85 

1.26 

.75 

1.06 

.80 

1.10 

No  2  r . 

Nol  10 . 

3.60 

3.60 

3.75 

Std..  No.  1 . 

.65 

.66 

No  2  . 

.70 

.76 

.72% 

.75 

No.  2% . 

1.00 

1.00 

.97% 

1.05 

No.  8 . . 

1.17%  1.20 

No.  10 . 

3.36 

3.50 

3.26 

3.50 

TOMATO  PUREE 

Std.,  No.  1.  Who.  St.  1.04 . 

.40 

.45 

.60 

No.  10 . 

2.86 

.37% 

2.76 

3.00 

3.26 

N«  in  '  . 

8.00 

TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  1 . 

.40 

.40 

.46 

.60 

No.  2 . . 

.70 

.70 

.70 

.76 

No.  10  . 

2.60 

3.00 

2.76 

8.26 

TURNIP  GREENS 

No.  2 . 

.76 

.67% 

.70 

No,  2% . 

.96 

.96 

1.00 

No.  10 . 

3.76 

8.76 

3.00 

3.26 

Canned  Fruits 

APPLES 

No.  10.  water . .  ....... 

No.  10,  atendard  heavy  pack....  4.00  4.10 

No.  10  fancy  heavy  pack .  4.26  4.60 

APPLE  SAUCE 


No.  2  Fancy . . . 80  1.00  .90  1.00 

No.  10 . . .  4.00  6.00  . . 

No.  2.  Std . 70  . . 

No.  10 . .  4.25  4.75 


APRICOTS 
No.  2^,  Fancy„. 
No.  2%,  Choice. 
No.  2^.  Std. - 


GRAPEFRUIT 

s^'2Z".'ZZZZZZ^  iioii  ZZZ 

No.  6 . . . . . .  3.10  . . 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

8  os.... . . . .  .62%  . 

No.  1 _  _ _  ...... 

No.  800 _  .80  .80 

No.  2. . . . . . 72%  .86 

No.  6 . . .  2.60  2.76 


PEARS 

Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2% .  1.35  1.35 

No.  10 . 

Choice,  No.  2%..„ . . . 

No.  10 _ _ 

Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  2% . . . 

Choice,  No.  2% . .  . 

Std.,  No.  2%... . — . 

No.  10,  Water.. . . — . 

No.  10,  Syrup . — . 

No.  10  Pie,  S,  P . 

PEACHES 

Fey.,  y.  C.,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . .  . 

Std.,  No.  2% . .  . 

Ex.  Std.,  Slic.  Yel.,  No.  1  Tails  . 

Seronds,  Yel.,  No,  8 . -  . 

Pies,  unpeeled.  No.  8_..........~ . 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack....  . . . 

PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian,  Slic.,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%„ . 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  2% . . . 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  10....„ . 

Shredded.  Syrup,  No.  10 . 

Crushed.  Elx.  Std.,  No.  10,„...«  . 

PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

Buffet . . . 

No.  211 . . 

No.  2 . . 

No.  2% . .  . 

46  os . . . . . 

No.  10 . . . 


West  Coast  CANNED  FRUITS— Ceatimaod 

Low  Hish 

Ekutem  Central 

Low  High  Low  High 


Solid  Pack 
.96  1.10 

1.30  1.45 


4.00  4.50 


FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

Fey..  No.  3% . . . 

No.  10 . . . 


BLACKBERRIES 

Std..  No.  2 _ _ 

No.  8 _ _ 

No.  10,  water....„.„...,„.„....___  . 

No.  2,  PreBerved..-_.„_»_,.«_  . 

No,  2,  Syrup . . 

BLUEBERRIES 

No.  2 . . . . . .  1.76  1.86 

No.  10 . .  7.00  7.00 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


2.46  1.46 

8.60  8.76 


3.50  3.60 


With  puree 

.62%  . 

.70  . 


.87% 


3.00 


3.50  3.60 

sloo  s!26 


CHERRIES 

Std.,  Red,  Water,  No.  2.......„. . 

Std.,  White,  Syrup,  No.  2..........  . 

Ex.  Std.,  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2 .  1.80  1.36 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  10.....,_..„  . 

R.  A..  Fey.,  No.  2% . . . . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

GOOSEBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  8 . . 

No.  10 . . . 


77%  io^  RASPBERRIES 
3.00^  8.26  Black.  Water,  No.  2. 

No.  10 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

.  No.  10 . . . 

ZZZ.  Black.  Syrup,  No.  2. 

!!!!!!!  syrup,  no.  2 . 


6.00  6.00 


eli) 


3.60  4.00 

4.60  . 


STRAWBERRIES 
Ex.  Pres..  No.  l..„,.. 

No.  2 . 

Pres.,  No.  1 . . 

No.  2....„ . . 

Std.,  Water,  No.  10. 


Canned  Fish 


2.00 

2.10 

HERRING  ROE 

1.90 

1.96 

1  RO 

1.60 

1.55 

1.7R 

..  2.00 

.46 

.87% 

2.66 

.96 

2.76 

LOBSTER 

Flats,  1  lb . 

%  lb . 

..  6.60 
3.2R 

%  lb . 

..  1.96 

OYSTERS 

.95 

.72% 

.86 

..  1.10 

2.26 

2.60 

..  1.90 

10  OS . 

.,  2.20 

Selects.  6  os.. 


1.60 

1.76 

2.00 


6.60 

3.26 

1.96 


1.00 

1.10 

2.00 

2.20 


1.85 

1.70 

1.80 

1.50 

1.55 

4.00 

6.60 

6.00 

3.76 

4.00 

1.70 

1.80 

1.65 

1.76 

1.60 

1.65 

1.10 

1.16 

4.76 

6.00 

1.70 

1.70 

2.00 

2.00 

1.45 

1.60 

1.80 

1.85 

6.86 

7.00 

.60 

.82% 

1.20 

1.66 

2.76 

5.60 


SALMON 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat.  No.  % . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . . 

Flat.  No.  1 . . . . 

No.  % . . 

Pink,  Tall.  No.  1 . . 

Flat,  No.  % . . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  I.............. 

No.  % . . . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 


SHRIMP 

No.  1,  Small . 

No.  1,  Medium. 
No.  1,  Large . 


SARDINES  (Domestic),  Per  Case 


%  Oil,  Key . 3.60  3.50 

%  Oil,  Keyless .  2.90  3.00 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . .  . 

%  Oil,  Carton .  3.70  3.75 

%  Mustard,  Keyless.„ .  2.60  . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1.  24’s . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1.  48’8 . 


TUNA  FISH,  Per  Case 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24*8 . 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is.  48*s . 

%s  . . 

%s  . . . . 

Light  Meat,  ls,„. . 

s:  =:== 


2.36 

2.60 

1.60 

1.90 

1.90 

1.90 

1.16 

1.16 

1.25 

.86 

2.66 

2.66 

1.76 

1.86 

1.16 

1.86 

1.70  1.76 


1.60  1.70 

8.00  8.80 


_  6.02% 

11.00  12.00 

_  6.00 

3.86  4.26 

9.00  10.66 

6.00  6.86 

8.60  8.96 


Juyie  2S,  193, 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADHESIVES. 

Dewey  6  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

F.  G.  Findley  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

ADJUSTERS  ior  Detachable  Chains. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

BASKETS,  Picking. 

Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 
Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See 
Cannery  Supplies. 

BEAN  SNIPPER,  Green  String. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

^ott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

^rlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
lames  Leffel  &  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOOKS,  on  Canidng.  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 
Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 
BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES,  Corrugated  Liner-Joint. 

David  Weber  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

BOXES,  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fibre.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS,  Oil,  Gas,  GasoUne,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CANNED  FOODS. 

Phillips  Packing  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CANS,  Tin,  All  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Caii  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

CAN  TESTING  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co..  Chicago,  Ill. 


CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 

CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Spiral. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 
see  Pulp  Mchy.;  for  bottling:  see  Bot.  Mchy. 

CHAIN  ADJUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers'  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruits. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers'  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOSING  MACHINES.  Open  Top  Cans. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Cookers,  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 
COOLERS,  Continuoru, 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COPPER  COILS,  ior  tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill.  . 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans.  Caps,  Etc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

National  Can  Co.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

DUSTS  &  SPRAYS  (insect  control). 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

DUSTS  &  SPRAY — Spreading  Agents. 

Monsanto  Chemical  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  Etc. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 

ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co'.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetically 
sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Mchy. 
FILLING  MACHINES.  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  I.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup,  Etc. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  ior  Machinery  Mirs. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GLASS  LINED  TANKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Pi..  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hullers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Com  Huskers. 
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HYDRAULIC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT, 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

INSECTICIDES. 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
INSURANCE,  Canners. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Lanqsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  6  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Lanqsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Glass-Lined  Tanks. 


KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niaqara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Lanqsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Lanqsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Canq.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


LABELING  MACHINES. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Foo^  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUTACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Piedmont  Label  Co..  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MUK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Lanqsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

OYSTER  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PAILS  (Rubber). 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

PASTE,  CANNERS'. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
F.  G.  Findley  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Lanqsenkamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niaqara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Lanqsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niaqara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY, 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

POWER  PLANT  EQUIPMENT. 

James  Leifel  &  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianaF>oli8,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

RUBBER  GOODS,  Aprons,  Gloves,  Etc. 

M.  L.  Snyder  &  Sons,  Philadelphia. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners',  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

O.  &  M.  Seed  Co.,  Green  Springs,  Ohio. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

LMn^nd  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co..  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  III. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines, 
Belt  Drives,  Etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SPRAYS  &  DUSTS  (insect  control). 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

SPREADING  AGENTS — Dusts  and  Sprays. 

Monsanto  Chemical  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

SnURERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  DI. 

F.  H.  Lanqsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


STORAGE  AND  WAREHOUSING. 

The  Terminal  Warehouse  Co.,  Baltimore. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

B.  I.  Buck  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niaqara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niaaara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  III. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Tables,  Picking.  See  Canners'  Machinery. 
TANKS,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  DI. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  DI. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  DI. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn, 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

C.  A.  Shuttleworth  Seed  Co.,  Matthews,  Ind. 
Francis  C.  Stokes  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niaqara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  DI. 

F.  H.  Lanqsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niaqara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niaqara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 

The  Terminal  Warehouse  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Washers,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Machinery. 
WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  ^Itimors,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Fruit.  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Beilin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wls. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  DI. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-^ott  Co.,  Baltimore.  Md. 

Windmills  and  Water  Supply  Systems.  See 
Tanks,  Wood. 
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AVARS  TOMATO  JUICE  FILLER 


Used  by  leading  Manu¬ 
facturers  for  filling 
Tomato  Juice,  also 

For  fillins  Tomato  Pulp  and  Puree, 
Clear  Soups  etc 

For  Syruping  Fruits,  String  Beans, 
Beets,  etc. 

Has  no  air  vent  stems  to  damage 
fruit. 

Designed  for  high  speed. 

Belt  drive  or  direct  connected. 

Fills  absolutely  accurate. 

No  Can  No  Fill. 

Rapid  Valve 

Built  in  three  sizes.  Eight  Valve, 
Twelve  Valve  and  Sixteen  Valve. 

Prices  on  request. 


AVARS  MACHINE  CO.,  Salem,  New  Jersey 


Y'  tlie  !atc  Dr.  Pritchard  introduced  Mar- 

l/l/'  ftlobe  wc  obtained  from  him  a  supply  of  seed 
'  ^  and  have  worked  steadiiy  on  it  ever  since  by 
seiectinft  and  replantinti  only  the  most  desirable  indi¬ 
vidual  proftenies. 

.\s  a  result  we  now  have  one  of  the  best  strains  in  use  by 
canners;  a  distinct  improvement  over  the  oritiinal  stock 
in  uniformity  of  shape  and  color. 

The  ,\sftrow  strain  of  Marftlobe  is  a  thrifty,  vinorous, 
fairly  open  plant  with  plenty  of  foliage  and  a  rufified 
constitution  which  enables  it  to  withstand  lond  periods 


of  unfavorable  weather.  It  is  very  stronftly  resistant  to 
wilt  and  nail  head  rust. 


Rarely  does  a  flower  fail  to  set  and  fruits  are  usually 
borne  in  clusters  of  5  to  7,  solid  in  walls  and  small  in 
seed  cavities.  Their  deep  red  color  is  even  all  over,  and 
the  skin,  thouiih  not  coarse,  is  tou)ih,  which  (greatly 
decreases  crackint^. 


The  Asftrow  strain  carries  stron)^  recommendations  of 
many  satisfied  lirowers  as  a  main  crop  mid-season 
tomato,  particularly  in  wilt  infested  areas. 


vyrnuipra, 

Breeders  and  Grotvers  of  Vegetable  Seeds  since  1856 

Neut  Haupit.  (Eonnerttrut 

Sales  Branches: 

Atlanta  iluMauatJolui  iCmi  AnttrlrB  ^alinaB 


